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Week Ending Friday, May 20, 1994 


Nomination for an Assistant 
Secretary and Appointment of 
Regional Representatives at the 
Department of Education 


May 13, 1994 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Gilberto M. Moreno as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Education Depart- 
ment’s Office of Intergovernmental and 
Interagency Affairs. He also named officials 
to four other positions at the Department of 
Education. They are: Maria S. Mercado, Pa- 
tricia H. Parisi, Trini Garza, and Suzanne G. 
Ramos. 

“These individuals will bring to the Fed- 
eral Government and the Education Depart- 
ment a wealth of experience in education and 
public service,” the President said. “Their 
talents and expertise will advance a strong 
community outreach and interagency com- 
munication program within the Education 
Department.” 

In commenting on the nominee for Assist- 
ant Secretary, the President said, “Gilberto 
Moreno will complement the excellent team 
of senior officials at the Education Depart- 
ment who have already helped us achieve so 
much in the way of education reform.” 


NoTE: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. This 
item was not received in time for publication in 
the appropriate issue. 


The President’s Radio Address 
May 14, 1994 


Good morning. This week we’re reminded 
once again that miracles are born of hope. 
Seven thousand miles from our shores, in a 
land divided for over 300 years by the most 
pervasive form of racial hatred and violence, 
blacks and whites participated in free elec- 
tions that elevated Nelson Mandela to the 
Presidency of South Africa. 


Democracy’s triumph in that distant land 
owes much to our own history and our own 
people. For over two centuries we have led 
the world by example, showing how human 
beings of different complexions, ethnic ori- 
gins, and religious beliefs can come together 
under the great umbrella of freedom. 

Yet, ironically, as we hear the call of liberty 
sound around the world, we find our own 
freedoms tested here at home, not by the 
enemies of totalitarianism and oppression 
but by those of cynicism, intolerance, incivil- 
ity, and violence here at home. 

Today I’m speaking to you from Mt. Helm 
Missionary Baptist Church in Indianapolis, 
courtesy of WIBC Radio, not far from the 
site where Senator Robert Kennedy spoke 
in 1968 just moments after learning that Rev- 
erend Martin Luther King had been assas- 
sinated. On that awful night 26 years ago, 
Robert Kennedy beckoned Americans of all 
races to show compassion and wisdom in the 
face of violence and lawlessness. Many cities 
in America erupted in flames after Dr. King 
was killed, but here the citizens of Indianap- 
olis heeded his call. Once again, it is time 
for us to heed those words, time to build 
up instead of tear down, time to renew our 
faith in freedom and to refurbish our own 
democracy. 

During the next few weeks we'll be re- 
minded of moments in our history like that 
one in April of 1968 when Americans joined 
together to overcome great challenges. On 
Tuesday, we'll celebrate the 40th anniversary 
of the Supreme Court’s landmark decision 
in Brown v.’ Board of Education, which gave 
Americans of all races equal access to our 
Nation’s public schools. A few weeks later, 
I'll travel to Europe to represent all Ameri- 
cans as we celébrate the 50th anniversary of 
D-Day, a day on which we thank an entire 
generation for risking their lives so that de- 
mocracy would not fall victim to tyranny. 

Celebrating these great occasions is impor- 
tant but not enough. The pride we feel as 
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Americans must inspire us to renew the soci- 
ety we live in today. It must inspire us to 
overcome racial, social, and political divisions 
and the sheer weight of violence that threat- 
en the very freedoms we've worked so hard 
to secure. After all, our Nation’s motto is, 
E Pluribus Unum—out of many, one. 

That’s why our administration has worked 
hard to restore our economy, to reward work 
by bringing down the deficit and increasing 
investment and trade and creating more jobs; 
why we've worked hard to empower all our 
people to compete and win in a global econ- 
omy through lifetime education programs; 
why we’ve worked to strengthen our families 
through the Family and Medical Leave Act, 
tougher enforcement of child support orders, 
tax breaks for lower income working families 
with children; why we've worked to bring our 
diverse culture together with the most di- 
verse and excellent national administration in 
history and a real commitment to our civil 
rights laws; and why we're working so hard 
to create a safer America with the Brady bill 
and the crime bill now before Congress, with 
its ban on assault weapons, it’s 100,000 more 
police officers, its more punishment and 
more prevention to give our young people 
something to say yes to. 

But in the end, all our progress as a nation 
depends more on the attitudes and the values 
of our citizens than by the actions of our Gov- 
ernment. In Washington, DC, recently, the 
residents of a local housing project became 
so fed up with drug dealers and gangs that 
they put up a big fence around the complex 
and stationed guards at the entrances to keep 
unwanted visitors at bay. In other words, 
poor people in a housing project did what 
a lot of wealthy Americans have been doing 
in their neighborhoods for some time. Now 
their children can play on the lawn again, 
and people can visit each other on outdoor 
benches. One resident called it the freedom 
of the nineties. Well, I applaud that commu- 
nity for refusing to give in to criminals who 
tyrannize the neighborhoods with their guns 
and took their children’s freedom away. 

But I wonder what it says about our coun- 
try and our democracy when freedom has 
come to mean that we barricade our children 
from the outside world in order to protect 
them from harm, that we install floodlights 
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and foot patrols in the backyards of our 
homes to feel secure. That isn’t the kind of 
freedom our Forefathers conceived of 200 
years ago, not the kind of freedom that Mar- 
tin Luther King and Bobby Kennedy gave 
their lives for, not the kind of freedom that 
Nelson Mandela dreams of in a land newly 
introduced to democracy and looking to us 
for support. 

As we reflect on the recent events in South 
Africa and celebrate times of renewal in our 
own history, let each of us find within our- 
selves the courage to overcome old animos- 
ities that get in freedom’s way. And I hope 
each of us will find a reservoir of hope deep 
inside that will help to lead our Nation to 
a brighter and better future. 

Thanks for listening. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:06 a.m. at the 
Mount Helm Missionary Baptist Church in Indi- 
anapolis, IN. 


Remarks at the Groundbreaking 
Ceremony for the Landmark for 
Peace Memorial in Indianapolis, 
Indiana 


May 14, 1994 


Thank you very much. Ladies and gentle- 
men, now we're all being tested by a little 
rain. Those of us who grew up in farming 
areas know that rain is a gift from God. It’s 
going to help us all grow a little. 

Let me say how honored I am to be back 
in Indianapolis with your Governor, your 
mayor, the prosecutor who supported this 
fine project. I’m glad to be here with Con- 
gressman Jacobs and the other Members of 
Congress and with Senator Lugar, who was 
the mayor here that fateful night in April in 
1968 so long ago. I thank Mrs. Kennedy and 
Senator Kennedy and Martin and Dexter 
King for coming here, as well as others from 
Indiana that came down with me, Congress- 
man Roemer, Congressman McCloskey, 
Congressman Lee Hamilton. 

Let me tell you, folks, even in the rain I 
can say in a much more brief manner what 
I would have taken longer to say if it hadn’t 
been raining, and it is this: I sought the Presi- 
dency because I was inspired by what you 
just saw on that screen, when I was a young 
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man. And I believed we could do better. I 
believed that we could build a country where 
we would go forward instead of backward 
and where we would go forward together, 
where people would deal with one another 
across the bounds of race and region and in- 
come and religion and even different political 
parties and philosophies with respect and 
honor, to try to pull this country together 
and push our people forward. 

We just have witnessed a miracle in South 
Africa. We hope we are witnessing a miracle 
in the Middle East, as the Palestinians cheer 
and the police officers move into Jericho and 
they try to take control of their own destiny. 

Everywhere in the world people have 
looked to us for an example. And I ask you 
today, have we created that miracle here at 
home? What you saw in Robert Kennedy’s 
speech was a miracle that night. He was ad- 
vised not to come here. The police said, we’re 
worried about your safety. Cities all over 
America erupted in flames when Dr. King 
was killed. But a miracle occurred here in 
Indianapolis. The city did not burn because 
the people’s hearts were touched. Miracles 
begin with personal choices. 

Yes, I would like to say to you, the things 
I can do as your President to create jobs, 
to empower people through education, to re- 
form the welfare system, to give health care 
to all Americans, to pass this crime bill, these 
things will change America. Oh, yes, they 
will. But in the end, America must be 
changed by you, in your hearts, in your lives 
every day on every street in this country. And 
you can do it. 

In our Nation’s Capital, just a few days 
ago, there was a news story about people liv- 
ing in a poor neighborhood who got sick and 
tired of seeing their children shot and living 
in fear, so they put a big fence up around 
their neighborhood. And they hired guards, 
just like they were rich folks in a planned 
development. And they got exactly the same 
result: people could go outside and sit on the 
park benches, and the children could walk 
and play. And one of the men was inter- 
viewed. He said, “I guess this is freedom in 
the nineties.” Is it freedom in the nineties 
when we have to put up walls between our 
own people even as we celebrate the walls 
coming down from Berlin to South Africa? 
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Is that our freedom? Are we going to live 
in a time when all of our political dialog be- 
comes a shouting match? You heard what 
Diane said. That’s absolutely true. “If you 
preach hate, you can get a talk show. If you 
preach love, you'll get a yawn.” 

What we have to decide today is whether 
we are going to live by the spirit that ani- 
mates this park and this project. I want to 
thank the Indiana Pacers. I want to thank 
your prosecutor. I want to thank everybody 
who’s responsible for this gun buy-back pro- 
gram. But when they melt that metal down, 
and they make this statue to the memory of 
Martin Luther King and Robert Kennedy, 
you ask yourselves why don’t we keep giving 
these guns up? Why don’t we keep melting 
them down? Why don’t we make a monu- 
ment to peace where all of us can live to- 
gether, not with walls coming up but with 
walls tearing down, so we can go forward to- 
gether. 

God bless you, and thank you very much. 


NOTE: The President spoke at 10 a.m. at the Mar- 
tin Luther King Memorial Park. In his remarks, 
he referred to Gov. Evan Bayh of Indiana; Mayor 
Stephen Goldsmith of Indianapolis; Ethel Ken- 
nedy, wife of Robert F. Kennedy; Martin Luther 
King III and Dexter King, sons of Martin Luther 
King, Jr.; and Diane Simone, wife of Indiana Pac- 
ers owner, Herb Simone. 


Remarks at the Jefferson-Jackson 
Democratic Governors Association 
Luncheon in Indianapolis 


May 14, 1994 


Thank you for that wonderful, rousing wel- 
come. Thank you for your support of the 
Democratic Governors. And thank you, you 
folks here in Indiana, for your support of my 
good friends Evan and Susan Bayh. 

You know, like Evan Bayh, when I was 
elected Governor of Arkansas, I was the 
youngest Governor in the country. Indeed, 
I was the youngest person elected in 40 years. 
Now 40 years before me, the person who 
was elected slightly younger than me was 
Harold Stassen—{laughter|—who later ran 
for President eight times. Which shows you 
that there may or may not be significance 
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to being the youngest Governor in the coun- 
try. [Laughter] 

But nonetheless, when I met Evan Bayh, 
I really resented him. [Laughter] I mean, he 
was so young and handsome, and I realized 
I'd never be that young again, I’d never look 
that good again. Come to think of it, I still 
sort of resent him for that. [Laughter] When 
we play golf he hits the ball longer than I 
_do. When we come in, he graciously fab- 

ricates the truth and tells people that I won 
when I didn’t. Then he put the burden on 
me to try to correct it. Occasionally, I do. 
[Laughter] I really admire Governor Bayh 
and his wife and his whole administration and 
all the people who have done so much to 
change Indiana. 

I'd also like to thank your Members of 
Congress who came with me today: the chair- 
man of the House Committee on Foreign 
Affairs Lee Hamilton; Congressman Phil 
Sharp, who is retiring against my will, but 
who is going to be replaced by another good 
Democrat, Joe Hogsett; Congressman Frank 
McCloskey; Congressman Tim Roemer. And 
I want to say a special word of thanks to Con- 
gressman Andy Jacobs, who did so much to 
put over our assault weapons ban last week. 
I want to acknowledge your former Con- 
gressman and your nominee for the Senate, 
Jim Jontz, wish him well, and say a word of 
thanks to the other Democratic Governors 
who are here who have all been recognized 
but who were colleagues of mine in my 
former life when I was a Governor, or as my 
wife says, back when we had a life. [Laugh- 
ter] Governor Mel Carnahan, Governor Ben 
Nelson, Governor Bruce Sundlun, and Gov- 
ernor Joan Finney. I thank them for their 
personal friendship and for their leadership. 
I want to thank Katie Whelan of the Demo- 
cratic Governors Association and Ann 
DeLaney, the chair of the Democratic Party, 
her husband, Ed, Sally Kirkpatrick, Diane 
Simone, and all of you who did this today, 
this wonderful, wonderful lunch, thank you. 

I feel almost like I don’t have to say any- 
thing. I mean, I saw the movie and I heard 
everybody else’s speech. [Laughter] It re- 
minds me of the first time I got up to give 
a speech. This is a true story, in 1977, the 
first speech I ever gave as an elected official, 
I was an attorney general; I was 30 years old; 
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I was sort of scared. I spoke to 500 people 
at the annual Rotary Club dinner in Pine 
Bluff, Arkansas, and it was one of these deals 
where they installed officers and gave out 
awards. And all but three people who were 
there got introduced, and they went home 
mad. [Laughter] 

The dinner started at 6:30 p.m., and I got 
up to speak at a quarter to 10 p.m. And the 
guy who introduced me was more nervous 
than I was—he later became a great friend 
of mine—but here is how the introduction 
to my first public address as an elected offi- 
cial started. He said, “You know, we could 
stop here and have had a very good evening.” 
[Laughter] Now, he didn’t mean it the way 
it came out. But I feel that way today. You 
could stop here and have had a wonderful 
meal, a wonderful celebration of our party 
and our prospects and our future. 

I was glad to see the tribute paid to Evan 
Bayh and his leadership in Indiana. He 
proved some things about Democrats that 
the Republicans kept trying to deny in all 
their rhetoric and with all their media bar- 
rages. He proved that Democrats can govern 
in an austere fiscal climate by cutting spend- 
ing and without raising taxes. He proved that 
Democrats understand the importance of 
jobs in the free enterprise system. And he 
has worked relentlessly to bring more jobs 
to this State. He understands the link be- 
tween economic growth and education. Indi- 
ana’s Step Ahead program is a real model 
for this country. The new Gateway Education 
standards mirror what we're trying to do at 
the national level. 

In 1988, he ended 20 years of Republican 
governance of the statehouse. The Demo- 
crats have come a long way since that elec- 
tion. When he was elected secretary of state, 
he was the only Democrat in statewide office. 
Republicans - controlled both houses of the 
legislature, half the seats in Congress. Today 
you've got five statewide elected officials, in- 
cluding your distinguished attorney general, 
the first African-American woman elected to 
statewide office in the history of this State. 
You have 7 of the 10 seats in Congress, and 
I hope after this next election, Mayor Mike 
Harmless will give us 8 of the 10 seats in 
Indiana. 
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I owe a lot to the years I spent as a Gov- 
ernor. Basically, I ran for President because 
I was tired of what I thought was the stale 
rhetoric in Washington, the incredible par- 
tisan gridlock, and the politics of division and 
diversion and often personal destruction, ev- 
erybody arguing over left and right and lib- 
eral and conservative and how this process 
was and who was up and down and who was 
in and out. And people in this country were 
being lost in the whole process, and we were 
at risk of losing the American dream as we 
moved toward the 21st century. 

I saw hard-working people, business peo- 
ple, and laboring people work hard in the 
1980’s to improve their productivity and to 
try to come to grips with the realities of the 
eighties and the economic competition of the 
world. I saw all these wonderful teachers and 
other people trying to revitalize education. 
I saw community leaders standing against the 
tide of rising violence and declining family 
structure to make good things happen. 

I knew a lot of Members of Congress who 
were honest, good, honorable people who 
wanted to make a difference. And yet always, 
always, always, what we seemed to be getting 
out of our National Government was more 
politics and less performance. 

I ran for a very simple reason: because I 
wanted to get this country moving again and 
I wanted to see the American people pull 
together again. I wanted us to go into the 
2lst century a strong, united, wonderful 
place, living up to our promise, our potential, 
our past, and our own ideals. And I was tired 
of reading all these prognostications that my 
daughter was going to grow up to be part 
of the first generation of Americans to do 
worse than their parents. And I believed we 
could do better. 

I thought we could do it by organizing our- 
selves around three little words: opportunity 
for all Americans, responsibility from all 
Americans, and a belief that we are one com- 
munity, that we really believe in our national 
motto, E Pluribus Unum, that we are one 
from many and that we are all in this together 
and that ultimately we will go up or down 
together. 

I believed that if we followed those three 
little words in all of our policies and we 
looked at the real world, that we could find 
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new ways to rebuild our families and our 
communities, to honor the American people 
who elect us all. I believed we could go be- 
yond partisan gridlock. It’s been, frankly, a 
little tougher than I thought it would be. And 
it's been even tougher to get the message 
to the American people that we are doing 
what we said we would do. 

Last year, the Congress had the courage 
to pass an economic program which went be- 
yond rhetoric to reality. It drove down the 
deficits; it drove down interest rates; it in- 
creased investment in critical areas. The 
Congress had the courage to take on a lot 
of tough trade issues. We did more to foster 
the expansion of global trade last year than 
in any single year in a generation. The Con- 
gress was willing to work with me to invest 
in new technologies and take the controls off 
exporting many of them in the aftermath of 
the cold war. And what has happened: 3 mil- 
lion jobs in the first 15 months of this admin- 
istration, a million in the first 4 months of 
this year. I'll tell you, my fellow Americans, 
the other party talked a lot in Washington 
about delivering for the free enterprise sys- 
tem. They talked, but we delivered. 

This week the Congress passed our budget 
for this year. A budget that, without new 
taxes, will increase funding for education, for 
training, for new technologies, for medical 
research, and still, for the first time since 
1969, reduce overall domestic discretionary 
spending, along with defense reductions— 
for the first time since 69—by eliminating 
100 Government programs and reducing 200 
others. This will give us, for the first time 
since Harry Truman was President—and 
with all respect, when it had to happen at 
the end of World War II—3 years of declin- 
ing deficits in a row, for the first time since 
the Truman Presidency. They talked about 
it; we delivered it. 

The Vice President has led a path-breaking 
effort that we call reinventing Government 
to try to examine how we do things and how 
we can serve you better, how we can make 
Government less bureaucratic and act more 
quickly and push decisions down to the grass- 
roots level. I'll just give you one example that 
you can find now if you need to apply for 
an SBA loan. We've got it down to a one- 
sheet form, and it takes 2 days to process. 
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And I could give you 50 other examples like 
that if time permitted. Perhaps the most 
graphic example is this: Under our budget, 
we will reduce the size of the Federal Gov- 
ernment not by firing people but by attrition, 
by 252,000 over a 5-year period, so that at 
the end of the period, the National Govern- 
ment will be below 2 million employees for 
the first time since 1960. And all of the sav- 
ings will be put into a trust fund to pay for 
the crime bill—100,000 more police officers 
on the street. The other party always talked 
about reducing the size of Government and 
empowering people at the local level, but we 
have delivered. That is our job. 

We are breaking new ground in education, 
developing a system of lifetime learning, 
helping the young people who don’t go on 
to college but do need further training, low- 
ering the cost of college loans and stringing 
out the repayments but toughening the col- 
lection procedures, so that we can open the 
doors of college education to everyone. You 
heard a little talk the other day—a few mo- 
ments ago about our national service pro- 
gram. I think in so many ways that embodies 
what this administration is about: oppor- 
tunity, responsibility, and community. Twen- 
ty thousand young people this year will be 
working in their communities in national 
service to revolutionize places where they 
live, to solve problems, and earning money 
for their education. And year after next we 
will have 100,000 young Americans doing 
that. 

I’m proud of the work we have done to 
stand up for the American family. You heard 
on the film that wonderful woman talking in 
the Rose Garden about the problems they 
had been through because that family that 
you saw, speaking at the signing of the Fam- 
ily and Medical Leave Act, had been 
wrenched by a childhood illness and being 
forced to deal with the question of whether 
the parents would be with the children and 
lose their jobs or keep their jobs and not be 
with the children. 

I think the most moving personal encoun- 
ter I’ve had actually in the White House since 
I have been President occurred on an early 
Sunday morning when I came in from my 
run, and | noticed a family taking a tour, 
which is very rare on a Sunday morning at 
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about 9 a.m. And I went over and shook 
hands with them. There was a father, a moth- 
er, three children, all girls. And it turned out 
that the child that was in a wheelchair was 
one of these Make-A-Wish children, a child 
with a very serious illness. And I asked them 
to excuse me, and I went up and changed 
clothes, came down with my uniform on so 
we could take a picture. And I was walking 
away, and all of a sudden this father grabbed 
me by the arm. And I turned around, and 
he said, “Let me tell you something, Mr. 
President,” he said, “I imagine that a lot of 
days you think that the work you do up here 
really doesn’t matter and doesn’t affect peo- 
ple’s lives. But” he said, “my little girl is des- 
perately ill, and she’s probably not going to 
make it. Because of the family leave law, I 
have been able to take some time off from 
my job to be with my child, without thinking 
that I am disadvantaging my wife and other 
two children by losing my job.” And he said 
to me, “It’s the most important experience 
of my life. And it would not have happened 
if it hadn’t been for the family leave law. 
Don’t ever think what you do here doesn’t 
make a difference.” 

Folks, the family leave law was tied up in 
gridlock for 7 years. The Brady bill was tied 
up in gridlock for 7 years. The GATT treaty 
took 7 years to pass. The crime bill that the 
Congress is now in conference on has been 
tied up for 5 years. It is too long for Ameri- 
cans to wait while partisan differences get 
resolved and people’s lives hang in the bal- 
ance. We are trying to deliver for you up 
there. 

Let me say we have had some support 
from the other party on some important ini- 
tiatives, on national service, and I’m grateful 
for it; on the education bills, and I am grate- 
ful for it; on the crime bill, and I am grateful 
for it. Thirty-eight brave Republicans stood 
up with the Democrats the other day and 
voted on the assault weapons ban, and I am 
grateful for it. But the point I want to make 
to you is this: A lot of you probably didn’t 
even know some of the things I have said 
because our national debate is so shrouded 
in this shrill, uncivil, diversionary rhetoric. 

We are moving to break gridlock. But we 
also have to break the gridlock that is in peo- 
ple’s minds. Because no matter what we do 
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in the Government, very few of our specific 
actions will affect a majority of the American 
people. If you just take the welfare reform 
issue, for example, something I care deeply 
about, we're going to propose a remarkable 
welfare reform bill which will go with the 
other things we’re doing to try to help people 
move en dependence to independence, 
lowering taxes for working people with mod- 
est incomes. This year, one in six working 
families will be eligible for a tax break so 
they can be successful workers and successful 
parents, and there will be no incentive to 
leave work and go to welfare. 

Providing for health care for all Americans 
will mean that no one will want to stay on 
welfare just to get health coverage for their 
kids. One of the reasons that people don’t 
leave welfare has nothing to do with the wel- 
fare check, it’s because if you stay on welfare 
the Government will pay for your children’s 
health care. If you get off welfare and you 
take a low-wage job with an employer that 
in today’s market can’t afford health insur- 
ance, you then pay taxes to pay for health 
care for people w ho didn’t make the decision 
you did. That is not profamily; it is not 
prowork; it is not good policy. 

We need a tax structure, a health care 
structure, a tough child support enforcement 
system, and an education and training system 
and ultimately a requirement that people 
work so that we can change this system as 
we know it. But to do it we have to know 
that we share values and we’re trying to get 
this done because it’s the right thing for our 
country, not because it will affect most of 
us, because most of us aren’t on welfare. That 
is the problem I face all the time, how rhet- 
oric sometimes gets in the way of reality 
when we're up there trying to do things that 
I know embody the values of the people of 
this country and I know will give us a chance 
to move ahead. 

But I know ultimately we cannot prevail 
unless there is a new spirit among the Amer- 
ican people, a new determination to change 
the way we evaluate politics and politicians 
and to change the way we live at the grass- 
roots level. And let me just mention two is- 
sues. The first is health care. My fellow 
Americans, we cannot ever—and you can 
book this—we cannot ever get control of the 
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Federal deficit as long as the Government's 
health care programs, Medicare and Medic- 
aid, are going up at 2 and 3 times the rate 
of inflation. We cannot hope to be fully com- 
petitive in a global economy as long as we 
spend 45 percent more of our national in- 
come on health care than any other country 
does. 

Some of it is money well spent on medical 
research and new technologies and new 
drugs and the things that make us special. 
Some of it is money we have to spend be- 
cause we’re more violent than other coun- 
tries. But a lot of it is money we spend be- 
cause we are the only country that employs 
hundreds of thousands of people, literally, in 
doctors’ offices, hospitals, insurance offices 
all across America to see who and what is 
not covered on the insurance policy. No one 
else does that. That adds tens of billions of 
dollars to our system. 

Now, if this were easy to fix, somebody 
would have done it long ago. For 60 years 
Presidents have tried. Our system is based 
on—I mean, my plan is based on some sim- 
ple ideas. And I don’t ask everybody to agree 
with every detail, but it’s based on some sim- 
ple ideas. If 9 out of 10 people with insurance 
get it in the workplace and 8 out of 10 people 
without health insurance have somebody in 
their family that works and you want the sys- 
tem to be as private as possible, wouldn’t the 
best thing be to say that people who haven't 
assumed any responsibility for themselves 
and their workers should assume some re- 
sponsibility and should do their part as well? 
Because any student of the health care sys- 
tem will tell you, until you cover everybody, 
you're going to have massive cost-shiftings, 
you re going to have uncontrollable elements 
and costs in the system, and you're going to 
have abject unfairness. That’s why I propose 
to extend the requirement of covering health 
care for everybody through employers and 
employees, not a Government mandate. It’s 
a private system. 

The second thing—what has been the ob- 
jection to the health care thing? This is what 
I want to get at; what’s happening to our na- 
tional debate. Because I want to talk about 
your responsibilities as citizens, one, in the 
national debate and, second, inaction in the 
grassroots level. What’s happened to the na- 
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tional debate? They say support for my plan 
has gone down. It has, under the weight of 
tens of millions of dollars of adverse efforts 
to try to convince you that it is a Govern- 
ment-run system, that it is horrible for small 
business, that it is a mindless bureaucracy 
where crazy people will be making decisions 
for you. I’ve seen all these ads. [Laughter] 

Now the truth is—and I’ve read some of 
the letters that have gone out—the truth is 
quite different. The truth is, it’s private insur- 
ance, private providers. The Government 
does the following things: The Government 
says everybody has to be covered. The Gov- 
ernment establishes a pool to give discounts 
to small business people who would be other- 
wise in real trouble if they had to pay the 
full value of a health care policy to try to 
protect the small business economy. And the 
Government organizes buying groups so that 
small businesses and self-employed people 
can buy insurance on the same terms as Gov- 
ernment employees and big business people. 
Now, that’s what we do. 

With all respect, the other—last Sunday, 
I saw on television a man I very much admire 
and like, President Ford, giving a speech at- 
tacking our health care program, that was 
doubtless prepared for him by the other 
party. And one of the lines in this speech— 
it was devastating, I mean, it was a hum- 
dinger—it said, “They want to set up a na- 
tional health care board where there are 
seven people in Washington to decide what 
is necessary and appropriate for your health 
care. I don’t think we ought to let seven bu- 
reaucrats in Washington make decisions that 
you and your doctors ought to make, do 
you?” And I said, “Goodness, no. Shoot the 
guy that put that plan out there.” [Laughter] 
Right? So I go to the office the next day, 
and I said, “You know, that was not a fair 
characterization of our plan. But he wouldn’t 
knowingly misstate that. Let’s do a little re- 
search,” because I remembered something. 
I remembered that President Ford and 
President Carter, in a nonpolitical atmos- 
phere, were the honorary cochairs of a bipar- 
tisan effort to reform the health care system. 
They had a detailed health care plan very 
much like ours in which they—and they 
wrote an op-ed piece about it, signed by 
President Ford, proposing two national 
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boards not—to be fair to them—not to regu- 
late the health system or make decisions for 
your doctors but to do exactly what our little 
board was going to do, which was to evaluate 
claims by people that there ought to be new 
benefits added to health care packages and 
funded. And somebody needed to evaluate 
it in a nonpolitical, professional atmosphere 
to see how much these things were costing. 

Now, how are you supposed to be active 
citizens if that’s the way the debate’s going? 
So I’m going to write a funny little letter to 
President Ford and send a copy of his article 
and underline the board deal, you know. But 
the point is, he didn’t know that, I mean, 
he just was given a speech. And he is a good 
man. But don’t you see how this kind of de- 
bate obscures what really matters? 

What matters? What matters is 39 million 
Americans don’t have any health insurance. 
At any given time during the year, 58 million 
Americans don’t have any health insurance. 
Now, keep in mind, there’s 255 million peo- 
ple in this country. So you add up the statis- 
tics. Eighty-one million of us live in families 
with preexisting conditions: a child with dia- 
betes, a fine mother who has had premature 
cancer, a father who had a heart attack at 
an early age, people who, under the present 
system can’t ever change jobs because they 
can’t get insurance or they'd have to pay 
more than they could ever afford. Three- 
quarters of us who have insurance in the 
workplace have lifetime limits, which means 
if we should happen to have a baby with a 
terrible health problem that doesn’t take the 
child’s life away, we could run out of insur- 
ance before the child is old enough to get 
out of the house, at the very time we need 
it. 

Now, those are the real problems. And | 
say to you, you should demand, not as Demo- 
crats but as Americans, that we face this 
problem this year, not with smoke and hot 
air and rhetoric but sitting down across the 
table as compassionate Americans and _re- 
solving it this year, not later. 

Let me mention one last issue. Before I 
came here today, I was honored to go with 
Mrs. Ethel Kennedy, who is here with us, 
out to that wonderful site where Robert Ken- 
nedy spoke here in Indianapolis the night 
Martin Luther King was killed, to break 
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ground for a memorial which will be made 
to both those men and what they have meant 
to our country and to the lives of so many 
of us. And we know that at least some of 
what will be used in the sculpture will be 
metal that comes from weapons which were 
turned in in the weapons buy-back program 
here and melted down. 

The thing I liked about that more than 
anything else was that this was something 
that I could go and celebrate as President 
but that I didn’t have a thing in the world 
to do with. The citizens of this community, 
your basketball team, your prosecutor, your 
local officials, church leaders, they’re going 
to make this work, and in the process, they 
will change the attitudes and the behavior 
of people all across this community, without 
regard to race or income or political party. 
They are going to give, around this project, 
thousands of people around here the chance 
to be Americans in the best sense again. 

Now, we're going to pass this crime bill. 
There will be 100,000 police in it. And if 
they're deployed properly, they'll make a real 
difference on your streets. They can drive 
the crime rate down. And we are going to 
have some tougher punishment in the bill. 
And we’re going to have a lot of prevention 
money to give these kids something to say 
yes to before they get in trouble, as well as 
just telling them to say no. And we're going 
to have this ban on the 19 assault weapons. 

But let me ask you, what is it you wish 
to discuss about this, and what are your re- 
sponsibilities? Yesterday in Greenbelt, Mary- 
land, right outside of Washington, there was 
a 13-year-old boy from a poor family, stand- 
ing, minding his own business, just won a 
scholarship to one of the most distinguished 
private schools in Washington—standing 
there on the street minding his own business. 
These nine kids got in a fight, started shoot- 
ing, and that boy’s dead today. 

There’s a poor neighborhood in your Na- 
tion’s Capital that got sick and tired of this 
kind of stuff, so they just built a fence around 
their neighborhood and hired guards just like 
they were rich people in private develop- 
ments. And they had the same results. Now, 
old folks are sitting on park benches talking, 
and the kids are playing, because they've con- 
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structed a wall between themselves and the 
rest of America. 

When this assault weapons ban was voted 
on, it should not have been as difficult as 
it was. It shouldn’t have been as painful as 
it was. But a lot of good, honest people in 
Indiana and in other places were told that 
it was a threat to their right to keep and bear 
arms. And I understand that. I grew up in 
a State where more than half the folks have 
a hunting or a fishing license or both. And 
most of us grew up shooting 22’s and 410’s 
long before we were old enough to drive a 
car. I understand that. But very few of those 
Americans were told that that bill contained 
explicit, I mean written protection for more 
than 650 sporting weapons even as we were 
trying to make our streets safe for the police 
and the people in the face of the awful, 
bloody assaults we see on our children every 
day. Why? Because of the rhetoric. 

And I say to you, I will do my best as your 
President to fight these things. I will do my 
best to work with the Congress. I'll do my 
best to stick up for the Democrats when 
we're leading the way but to also give the 
Republicans credit when they help, just like 
I have today. But you have got to change 
the dimensions of the debate in every com- 
munity in this country. And you have got to 
take some personal responsibility for how this 
happens. 

The President and the Congress cannot 
save all those 13-year-old kids that are stand- 
ing in front of bus stops today. But you can 
and your police officers can and your church- 
es can. And maybe the best we can do in 
the short run is to put those walls up. I say 
hallelujah to those poor folks. Why should 
you have to be rich to have a wall behind 
which your children and your grandparents 
are safe? That’s fine. But consider the irony 
of that. 

In a few months, I will go to Europe to 
celebrate D-Day, the victory of freedom. I 
will go to Germany to celebrate our victory 
in the cold war. Do you remember what 
President Kennedy said when he gave that 
wonderful Ich Bin Ein Berliner speech? At 
the Berlin Wall he said this: He said, “Free- 
dom has many difficulties, and our democ- 
racy is far from perfect, but we never had 
to put up a wall to keep our people in.” No, 
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we never did. But now millions of us have 
to put up walls to keep our people out. Is 
that what Martin Luther King and Robert 
Kennedy gave their lives for? I don’t think 
so. 

And I tell you, it doesn’t matter who the 
President is; it doesn’t matter how hard the 
Congress labors. Unless we can change the 
dimensions of our conversation away from all 
this division, destruction, the shouting, this 
uncivil, this often outright dishonest talk, to 
a calm and more hospitable and more open 
and more respectful tone and unless people 
at the grassroots level take personal respon- 
sibility for all these kids whose lives are at 
risk, then the political system cannot produce 
the results you want. 

Of those little words: opportunity, respon- 
sibility, and community, I believe with all my 
heart, by far the most important is commu- 
nity. We're still around after two centuries, 
folks, yes, because we had good leaders, but 
most of all because we had good people with 
good hearts and good values and good minds. 
And more than half the time they did what 
was right. It is now required of all of us that 
we do what is right. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:35 p.m. in the 
Sagamore Ballroom at the Indianapolis Conven- 
tion Center. In his remarks, he referred to fund- 
raiser Sally Kirkpatrick and Michael M. Harmless, 
mayor of Greencastle, IN. 


Remarks at the National Police 
Officers Memorial Service 


May 15, 1994 


Thank you very much. Thank you so much, 
Dewey Stokes, not only for that very fine in- 
troduction but for the 13 years that the Fra- 
ternal Order of the Police has sponsored this 
National Police Officers Memorial Service 
and for your many terms as leader of this 
distinguished organization. Thank you, Karen 
Lippe, for your service. It’s an honor for me 
to be here with so many of our distinguished 
Federal law enforcement officials, including 
Chief Gary Albrecht, the chief of the Capitol 
Police; John Magaw, the Director of the Al- 
cohol, Tobacco and Firearms Bureau, for- 
merly the Director of the United States Se- 
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cret Service and once a member of the FOP 
as a trooper in Ohio, a person who’s given 
his entire life to law enforcement. I’d like 
to say a special word of thanks, too, to our 
Attorney General for bringing to the National 
Government a real understanding of what it’s 
like to be involved in the world of law en- 
forcement at the grassroots level, where the 
crimes are committed, where the violence is 
greatest against our law enforcement offi- 
cials, where so much of our work needs to 
be done. 

My fellow Americans, you know better 
than anyone else for every name that is added 
to the National Law Enforcement Officers 
Memorial, there’s a face, a family, and a 
human tragedy. Three months ago in Colum- 
bus, Ohio, I met the widow and the precinct 
sergeant of police officer Chris Klites, who 
was shot to death on duty after he stopped 
a suspicious car. He had married just a 
month before he was killed. This morning 
I met the families of police officer Stephen 
Faulkner of Kansas City, and I had met Mrs. 
Faulkner earlier at a health care forum. I saw 
her two fine sons today. And Deputy Sheriff 
Norman Tony Silva of Denver, I met his wife 
and his wonderful young son today. Raymond 
Silva wrote me a letter at age 7, which I still 
have and which I reread this morning before 
I came over here. He said in his letter, “My 
Dad was 30 years old when he got shot. He 
used to play games with us and make us 
laugh. His badge number was H7048. I wish 
you could know him; he was the best Dad 
ever.” 

We owe a lot to that young boy. We owe 
a lot to every spouse, every child, every 
grandchild, every parent, every uncle, every 
aunt, every brother, every sister, every friend 
of all those whom we come here to honor 
today. We pay tribute not only to those who 
have died but to those who have lost them, 
to the survivors. And we pay tribute to the 
more than half million law enforcement offi- 
cers who still go to work every day, not know- 
ing for sure if that day they will be required 
to make the ultimate sacrifice. 

I hope all of you today who come here 
with your personal grief bear also a continu- 
ing pride in the work that your loved ones 
did. I hope those of you who come to honor 
others will not flinch in your pride and will 
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continue to pray for the safety of those who 
serve. 

Today, I would say that, more than any- 
thing else, we ought to rededicate ourselves 
to becoming a country worthy of the heroes 
we come here to honor. Ev ery day, law en- 
forcement officers take the oath to uphold 
the law and defend citizens. Fear is a con- 
stant companion. Still, law enforcement offi- 
cers go out every day wearing the badge and 
the uniform that symbolize that commit- 
ment. These are—these commitments, in a 
way acts of faith that most Americans, most 
of the time are going to do what is right and 
deserve to be protected, deserve to be hon- 
ored, deserve to have the risks of life as we 
all work together to be the country we ought 
to be. 

That is why I say today as citizens, we are 
the ones who should be taking a solemn oath 
to the law enforcement community that this 
next year we will all work harder to be the 
country we ought to be. Because if we don’t 
restore the fabric of civilized life in this coun- 
try, then it is ultimately futile for us and un- 
fair for you to ask you to go out on the streets 
and risk your lives. We must determine that 
we are going to become a less violent, less 
dangerous, less crime-ridden, more hopeful, 
more unified society. We owe that to the 
people who we will honor today, to their fam- 
ilies, and to the future of this country. 

We are clearly moving in the right direc- 
tion, but sometimes it takes us too long to 
do the right thing. I appreciate what Dewey 
said about the Brady bill. Those of you who 
understand how it works know it is already 
moving to save lives, but it should not have 
taken 7 years and a whole national election 
to get that done. We are moving in the right 
direction, but we must move more quickly. 

Under the leadership of the Attorney Gen- 
eral, the Justice Department has already 
granted funds to 250 American communities 
of all sizes to increase their police staff. Much 
of what we still need to do is in the crime 
bill now before the Congress to which Dewey 
Stokes referred. If we pass it, as we should, 
it will put another 100,000 police officers on 
the street in community policing settings, not 
only working to catch criminals but to work 
with each other to make policing safer and 
to reduce crime before it occurs. 
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This bill will take assault weapons off the 
street, 19 different ones, making sure that 
police officers will not be outgunned by 
criminals armed with weapons of mass de- 
struction. It should not have taken this crime 
bill 5 years to get to this point, but it has 
and now we are moving. Against enormous 
odds, 216 courageous Members of the House 
of Representatives stood up and were count- 
ed in favor of the assault weapons ban. I hope 
all of you in law enforcement will go home 
to the districts of those 216 Representatives, 
without regard to their political party, and 
stand up for them because they stood up for 
you. 

Many of them put their political lives on 
the line in the hopes that it would help you 
never to have to put your life on the line. 
That is the sort of attitude we need among 
the American people today. This bill has 
tougher penalties, including the “Three 
strikes and you're out” provision. We recog- 
nize that there should be capital punishment 
for people who kill law enforcement officials 
in the line of duty. And we recognize, too, 
something that Congress will be called upon 
to grapple with as we finish this crime bill, 
and that is that we must invest in prevention 
and use law enforcement officials in the work 
of prevention. 

Law enforcement officials tend to be much 
more supportive than many politicians in the 
work of keeping young people away from 
crime in the first place, because people in 
law enforcement know how some tender, 
smart, intelligent act to a young child may 
head off a whole life of crime and another 
tragedy 1 or 2 or 5 or 10 or even 15 years 
down the road. And I thank the law enforce- 
ment community for their leadership to keep 
prevention a part of our efforts to make 
America a safer place. 

I also want to thank all of you who person- 
ally give your time to that. I'll never forget 
the first time my daughter came home from 
school and talked to me about her D.A.R.E. 
officer in her fifth grade class. And I'll never 
forget in that year how I learned more about 
that man and his work and his family than 
I did about anything else going on in the 
school. Do not ever think that you don’t have 
a big impact on the young people of this 


country when they see you in the uniform, 
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standing up for what’s right and showing that 
you care for them. There are so many kids 
in this country in so much trouble. They need 
you, and you can make a difference. 

The job of law enforcement is so dan- 
gerous today not only because criminals are 
better armed but because our society is too 
often coming apart when it ought to be com- 
ing together, because too many of you deal 
with the wreckage coming from the break- 
down of family and work and community. 
And I think you know that we all have to 
do something about that. 

Just yesterday I saw the tragic story of the 
young 13-year-old boy here in a community 
near Washington, DC, who came from a poor 
family and had just won a scholarship to a 
fine school to give him a chance to live a 
better life. And he was standing, waiting for 
a bus when he got caught in the crossfire 
between two gangs, senselessly killed, his 
whole life taken away just when so much 
hope was opened up. 

There is something profoundly wrong 
when so many children are out there killing 
other children with no thought, apparently 
no understanding, of the consequences. And 
I tell you, my fellow Americans, it is still true 
that the vast majority of us are law-abiding, 
God-fearing, family-loving, hard-working 
people. But too many of us are falling be- 
tween the cracks of life. 

And so I say again, today we must dedicate 
ourselves, all of us, to making America wor- 
thy of the sacrifice of the law enforcement 
officials who have fallen and those who still 
risk their lives every day. I ask today that 
we say a prayer on this beautiful Sunday for 
the law enforcement officers and their fami- 
lies who paid the ultimate sacrifice, for our 
fellow citizens who have been victims of 
crime and violence, and for those who live 
halfway in prison, behind locked doors and 
barred windows, and a prayer, ultimately, 
that somehow we can change the heart and 
mind of America. We must change our coun- 
try so that more of us live up to its best hopes 
and its ideals. 

I am encouraged that we are moving in 
the right direction. The Brady bill, the grants 
to communities for police, the crime bill: this 
means America is awakening to this problem. 
But in the end, it is you, the people who 
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live in our streets, in our neighborhoods, who 
work in our communities, who go to our 
churches on Sunday, who must help to teach 
America to keep faith with justice, with our 
fellow citizens, and with our country’s proud 
heritage. The whole future of America is 
riding on it. We have turned the tide, now 
we must continue until the work is done. 
Thank you all, and God bless you. 


NotE: The President spoke at 10:22 a.m. on Cap- 
itol Hill. In his remarks, he referred to Dewey 
Stokes, national president, Fraternal Order of Po- 
lice, and Karen Lippe, president, Fraternal Order 
of Police Auxiliary. 


Executive Order 12915—Federal 
Implementation of the North 
American Agreement on 
Environmental Cooperation 


May 13, 1994 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the North 
American Free Trade Agreement Implemen- 
tation Act, Public Law 103-182; 107 Stat. 
2057 (“NAFTA Implementation Act”), and 
section 301 of title 3, United States Code, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. Policy. (a) The North American 
Agreement on Environmental Cooperation 
(“Environmental Cooperation Agreement”) 
shall be implemented consistent with United 
States policy for the protection of human, 
animal or plant life or health, and the envi- 
ronment. The Environmental Cooperation 
Agreement shall also be implemented to ad- 
vance sustainable development, pollution 
prevention, environmental justice, ecosystem 
protection, and biodiversity preservation and 
in a manner that promotes transparency and 
public participation in accordance with the 
North American Free Trade Agreement 
(“NAFTA”) and the Environmental Co- 
operation Agreement. 

(b) Effective implementation of the Envi- 
ronmental Cooperation Agreement is essen- 
tial to the realization of the environmental 
objectives of NAFTA and the NAFTA Imple- 
mentation Act and promotes cooperation on 
trade and environmental issues between the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
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Sec. 2. Implementation of the Environ- 
mental Cooperation Agreement. (a) Policy 
Priorities. In accordance with Article 10(2) 
of the Environmental Cooperation Agree- 
ment, it is the policy of the United States 
to promote consideration of, with a view to- 
wards developing recommendations and 
reaching agreement on, the following prior- 
ities within the Council of the Commission 
for Environmental Cooperation (“Council”): 

(1) pursuant to Article 10(2)(m), the envi- 
ronmental impact of goods throughout their 
life cycles, including the environmental ef- 
fects of processes and production methods 
and the internalization of environmental 
costs associated with products from raw ma- 
terial to disposal; 

(2) pursuant to Articles 10(2)(b), (g), (i), 
(j), and (k), pollution prevention techniques 
and strategies, transboundary and border en- 
vironmental issues, the conservation and pro- 
tection of wild flora and fauna (including en- 
dangered species), their habitats and spe- 
cially protected natural areas, and environ- 
mental emergency preparedness and _ re- 
sponse activities; 

(3) pursuant to Articles 10(3) and 10(4), 
implementation of Environmental Coopera- 
tion Agreement provisions and the exchange 
of information among the United States, 
Canada, and Mexico concerning the develop- 
ment, continuing improvement, and effective 
enforcement of, and compliance with, envi- 
ronmental laws, policies, incentives, regula- 
tions, and other applicable standards; 

(4) pursuant to Article 10(5)(a), public ac- 
cess to environmental information held by 
public authorities of each party to the Envi- 
ronmental Cooperation Agreement, includ- 
ing information on hazardous materials and 
activities in its communities, and the oppor- 
tunity to participate in decision-making proc- 
esses related to such public access; 

(5) pursuant to Article 10(2)(1), environ- 
mental matters as they relate to sustainable 
development; and 

(6) other priorities as appropriate or nec- 
essary. 

(b) United States Representation on the 
Council. The Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency (“EPA”) shall be 
the representative of the United States on 
the Council. The policies and positions of the 
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United States in the Council shall be coordi- 
nated through applicable interagency proce- 
dures. 

(c) Environmental Effects of the NAFTA. 
Pursuant to Article 10(6)(d) of the Environ- 
mental Cooperation Agreement, the Admin- 
istrator of the EPA shall work actively within 
the Council to consider on an ongoing basis 
the environmental effects of the NAFTA and 
review progress toward the objectives of the 
Environmental Cooperation Agreement. 

(d) Transparency and Public Participation. 
The United States, as appropriate, shall en- 
deavor to ensure the transparency and open- 
ness of, and opportunities for the public to 
participate in, activities under the Environ- 
mental Cooperation Agreement. 

(1) To the greatest extent practicable, pur- 
suant to Articles 15(1) and 15(2), where the 
Secretariat of the Commission for Environ- 
mental Cooperation (“Secretariat”) informs 
the Council that a factual record is war- 
ranted, the United States shall support the 
preparation of such factual record. 

(2) To the greatest extent practicable, the 
United States shall support public disclosure 
of all nonconfidential and nonproprietary 
elements of reports, factual records, deci- 
sions, recommendations, and other informa- 
tion gathered or prepared by the Commis- 
sion for Environmental Cooperation (“Com- 
mission”). Where requested information is 
not made available, the United States shall 
endeavor to have the Commission state in 
writing to the public its reasons for denial 
of the request. 

(3) The United States shall provide public 
notice of the opportunity to apply for inclu- 
sion on a roster of qualified individuals avail- 
able to serve on arbitral panels under the En- 
vironmental Cooperation Agreement. 

(4) The United States shall seek to ensure 
that the Model Rules of Procedure for dis- 
pute settlement established pursuant to Arti- 
cles 28(1) and 28(2) of the Environmental 
Cooperation Agreement provide for the 
preparation of public versions of written sub- 
missions and arbitral reports not otherwise 
made publicly available, and for public access 
to arbitral hearings. 

(5) Consistent with the Environmental Co- 
operation Agreement, the EPA Adminis- 
trator shall develop procedures to inform the 
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public of arbitral proceedings and Commis- 
sion activities under the Environmental Co- 
operation Agreement, and to provide appro- 
priate mechanisms for receiving public com- 
ment with respect to such arbitral proceed- 
ings and Commission activities involving the 
United States. 


(6) As a disputing party, the United States 
shall seek to ensure, pursuant to Article 30 
of the Environmental Cooperation Agree- 
ment, that the arbitral panels consult with 
appropriate experts for information and tech- 
nical advice. 


(e) Consultation with States. (1) Pursuant 
to Article 18 of the Environmental Coopera- 
tion Agreement, the EPA Administrator shall 
establish a governmental committee to fur- 
nish advice regarding implementation and 
further elaboration of the Agreement. 
Through this committee, or through other 
means as appropriate, the EPA Adminis- 
trator and other relevant Federal agencies 


shall: 


(A) inform the States on a continuing basis 
of matters under the Environmental Co- 
operation Agreement that directly relate to, 
or will potentially have a direct impact on, 
the States, including: (i) dispute settlement 
proceedings and other matters involving en- 
forcement by the States of environmental 
laws; and (ii) implementation of the Environ- 
mental Cooperation Agreement, including 
Council, committee, and working group ac- 
tivities, in any area in which the States exer- 
cise concurrent or exclusive legislative, regu- 
latory, or enforcement authority; 


(B) provide the States with an opportunity 
to submit information and advice with re- 
spect to the matters identified in section 
2(e)(1)(A) of this order; and 


(C) involve the States to the greatest extent 
practicable at each stage of the development 
of United States positions regarding matters 
identified in section 2(e)(1)(A) of this order 
that will be addressed by the Council, com- 
mittees, subcommittees, or working groups 
established under the Environmental Co- 
operation Agreement, or through dispute set- 
tlement processes prescribed under the En- 
vironmental Cooperation Agreement (in- 
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cluding involvement through the inclusion of 
appropriate representatives of the States). 


(2) When formulating positions regarding 
matters identified in section 2(e)(1)(A) of this 
order, the United States shall take into ac- 
count the information and advice received 
from States. 


(3) The United States, where appropriate, 
shall include representatives of interested 
States as Members of the United States dele- 
gations to the Council and other Commission 
bodies, including arbitral panels. 


Sec. 3. National Advisory Committee. The 
EPA Administrator shall utilize a National 
Advisory Committee as provided under Arti- 
cle 17 of the Environmental Cooperation 
Agreement. 


Sec. 4. United States Contributions to the 
Commission for Environmental Cooperation. 
In accordance with section 532(a)(2) of the 
NAFTA Implementation Act, the EPA is 
designated as the agency authorized to make 
the contributions of the United States from 
funds available for such contributions to the 
annual budget of the Commission for Envi- 
ronmental Cooperation. 


Sec. 5. Judicial Review. This order is in- 
tended only to improve the internal manage- 
ment of the executive branch and is not in- 
tended to, and does not, create any right to 
administrative or judicial review, or any other 
right or benefit or trust responsibility, sub- 
stantive or procedural, enforceable by a party 
against the United States, its agencies or in- 
strumentalities, its officers or employees, or 
any other person. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 13, 1994. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:35 p.m., May 16, 1994] 


Note: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 16, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on May 18. 
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Executive Order 12916— 
Implementation of the Border 
Environment Cooperation 
Commission and the North American 
Development Bank 


May 13, 1994 


By the authority vested in me as President 
by the Constitution and the laws of the Unit- 
ed States of America, including the North 
American Free Trade Agreement Implemen- 
tation Act, Public Law 103-182; 107 Stat. 
2057 (“NAFTA Implementation Act”), and 
section 301 of title 3, United States Code, 
it is hereby ordered as follows: 

Section 1. The Agreement Between the 
Government of the United States of America 
and the Government of the United Mexican 
States Concerning the Establishment of a 
Border Environment Cooperation Commis- 
sion and a North American Development 
Bank (“Agreement”) shall be implemented 
consistent with United States policy for the 
protection of human, animal or plant life or 
health, and the environment. The Agreement 
shall also be implemented to advance sus- 
tainable development, pollution prevention, 
environmental justice, ecosystem protection, 
and biodiversity preservation and in a man- 
ner that promotes transparency and public 
participation in accordance with the North 
American Free Trade Agreement and the 
Agreement. 

Sec. 2. (a) The Administrator of the Envi- 
ronmental Protection Agency and the United 
States Commissioner, International Bound- 
ary and Water Commission, United States 
and Mexico (“Commissioner”), shall rep- 
resent the United States as Members of the 
Board of Directors of the Border Environ- 
ment Cooperation Commission in accord- 
ance with the Agreement. 

(b) The policies and positions of the Unit- 
ed States in the Border Environment Co- 
operation Commission shall be coordinated 
through applicable interagency procedures, 
which shall include participation by the De- 
partment of State, the Department of the 
Treasury, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Department of the 
Interior, the Agency for International Devel- 
opment, the Environmental Protection 
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Agency, and, as appropriate, other Federal 
agencies. 

(c) The Commissioner shall promote co- 
operation, as appropriate, between the Inter- 
national Boundary and Water Commission 
and the Border Environment Cooperation 
Commission in planning, developing, carry- 
ing out border sanitation, and other environ- 
mental activities. 

Sec. 3. (a) The United States Government 
representatives to the Board of the North 
American Development Bank shall be the 
Secretary of the Treasury, the Secretary of 
State, and the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

(b) For purposes of loans or guarantees 
for projects certified by the Border Environ- 
ment Cooperation Commission, the rep- 
resentatives shall be instructed in accordance 
with the procedures of the National Advisory 
Council on International Monetary and Fi- 
nancial Policies (“Council”) as established by 
Executive Order No. 11269. For purposes of 
this section only, the membership of the 
Council shall be expanded to include the 
Secretary of the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and the Administrator of the Environ- 
mental Protection Agency. 

(c) For purposes of loans or guarantees for 
projects certified by the Border Environment 
Cooperation Commission, the representa- 
tives shall consult with the Community Ad- 
justment and Investment Program Advisory 
Committee (“Advisory Committee”), estab- 
lished pursuant to section 543(b) of the 
NAFTA Implementation Act concerning 
community adjustment and investment as- 
pects of such loans or guarantees. 

(d) For purposes of loans, guarantees, or 
grants endorsed by the United States for 
community adjustment and investment, the 
representatives shall be instructed by the 
Secretary of the Treasury in accordance with 
procedures established by the Community 
Adjustment and Investment Program Fi- 
nance Committee established pursuant to 
section 7 of this order. 

Sec. 4. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 543(a)(1) of the NAFTA Im- 
plementation Act are delegated to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. 
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Sec. 5. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 543(a) (2) and (3) of the 
NAFTA Implementation Act are delegated 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, who shall 
exercise such functions in accordance with 
the recommendations of the Community Ad- 
justment and Investment Program Finance 
Committee established pursuant to section 
7 of this order. 

Sec. 6. The functions vested in the Presi- 
dent by section 543(a)(5) and section 543(d) 
of the NAFTA Implementation Act are dele- 
gated to the Community Adjustment and In- 
vestment Program Finance Committee es- 
tablished pursuant to section 7 of this order, 
which shall exercise such functions in con- 
sultation with the Advisory Committee. 

Sec. 7. (a) There is hereby established a 
Community Adjustment and Investment 
Program Finance Committee (“Finance 
Committee’). 

(b) The Finance Committee shall be com- 
posed of representatives from the Depart- 
ment of the Treasury, the Department of Ag- 
riculture, the Department of Housing and 
Urban Development, the Small Business Ad- 
ministration, and any other Federal agencies 
selected by the Chair of the Finance Com- 
mittee to assist in carrying out the commu- 
nity adjustment and investment program 
pursuant to section 543(a)(3) of the NAFTA 
Implementation Act. 

(c) The Department of the Treasury rep- 
resentative shall serve as Chair of the Fi- 
nance Committee. The Chair shall be re- 
sponsible for presiding over the meetings of 
the Finance Committee, ensuring that the 
views of all other Members are taken into 
account, coordinating with other appropriate 
United States Government agencies in carry- 
ing out the community adjustment and in- 
vestment program, and requesting meetings 
of the Advisory Committee pursuant to sec- 
tion 543(b)(4)(C) of the NAFTA Implemen- 
tation Act. 

Sec. 8. Any advice or conclusions of re- 
views provided to the President by the Advi- 
sory Committee pursuant to _ section 
543(b)(3) of the NAFTA Implementation Act 
shall be provided through the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Sec. 9. Any summaries of public com- 
ments or conclusions of investigations and 
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audits provided to the President by the om- 
budsman pursuant to section 543(c)(1) of the 
NAFTA Implementation Act shall be pro- 
vided through the Finance Committee. 

Sec. 10. The authority of the President 
under section 6 of Public Law 102-532; 7 
U.S.C. 5404, to establish an advisory board 
to be known as the Good Neighbor Environ- 
mental Board is delegated to the Adminis- 
trator of the Environmental Protection Agen- 
cy. 

Sec. 11. This order is intended only to im- 
prove the internal management of the execu- 
tive branch and is not intended to, and does 
not, create any right to administrative or judi- 
cial review, or any other right or benefit or 
trust responsibility, substantive or proce- 
dural, enforceable by a party against the 
United States, its agencies or instrumental- 
ities, its officers or employees, or any other 
person. 


William J. Clinton 
The White House, 
May 13, 1994. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:53 p.m., May 16, 1994] 


Note: This Executive order was released by the 
Office of the Press Secretary on May 16, and it 
was published in the Federal Register on May 18. 


Message to the Congress on Iran 
May 14, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since the last Presidential report on 
November 10, 1993, concerning the national 
emergency with respect to Iran that was de- 
clared in Executive Order No. 12170 of No- 
vember 14, 1979, and matters relating to Ex- 
ecutive Order No. 12613 of October 29, 
1987. This report is submitted pursuant to 
section 204(c) of the International Emer- 
gency Economic Powers Act, 50 U.S.C. 
1703(c), and section 505(c) of the Inter- 
national Security and Development Co- 
operation Act of 1985, 22 U.S.C. 2349aa— 
9(c). This report covers ‘events through 
March 31, 1994. My last report, dated No- 
vember 10, 1993, covered events through 
September 30, 1993. 
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1. There have been no amendments to the 
Iranian Transactions Regulations, 31 CFR 
Part 560, or to the Iranian Assets Control 
Regulations, 31 CFR Part 535, since the last 
report. 

2. The Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(FAC) of the Department of the Treasury 
continues to process applications for import 
licenses under the Iranian Transactions Reg- 
ulations. However, a substantial majority of 
such applications are determined to be ineli- 
gible for licensing and, consequently, are de- 
nied. 

During the reporting period, the U.S. Cus- 
toms Service has continued to effect numer- 
ous seizures of Iranian-origin merchandise, 
primarily carpets, for violation of the import 
prohibitions of the Iranian Transactions Reg- 
ulations. The FAC and Customs Service in- 
vestigations of these violations have resulted 
in forfeiture actions and the imposition of 
civil monetary penalties. Additional forfeit- 
ure and civil penalty actions are under re- 
view. 

3. The Iran-United States Claims Tribunal 
(the “Tribunal”), established at The Hague 


pursuant to the Algiers Accords, continues. 


to make progress in arbitrating the claims be- 
fore it. Since my last report, the Tribunal has 
rendered 4 awards, bringing the total num- 
ber to 551. Of this total, 371 have been 
awards in favor of American claimants. Two 
hundred twenty-three of these were awards 
on agreed terms, authorizing and approving 
payment of settlements negotiated by the 
parties, and 148 were decisions adjudicated 
on the merits. The Tribunal has issued 37 
decisions dismissing claims on the merits and 
84 decisions dismissing claims for jurisdic- 
tional reasons. Of the 59 remaining awards, 
3 approved the withdrawal of cases and 56 
were in favor of Iranian claimants. As of 
March 31, 1994, the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York reported the value of awards 
to successful American claimants from the 
Security Account held by the NV Settlement 
Bank stood at $2,344,330,685.87. 

The Security Account has fallen below the 
required balance of $500 million almost 50 
times. Until October 1992, Iran periodically 
replenished the account, as required by the 
Algiers Accords. This was accomplished, first, 
by transfers from the separate account held 
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by the NV Settlement Bank in which interest 
on the Security Account is deposited. The 
aggregate amount transferred from the Inter- 
est Account to the Security Account was 
$874,472,986.47. Iran then replenished the 
account with the proceeds from the sale of 
Iranian-origin oil imported into the United 
States, pursuant to transactions licensed on 
a case-by-case basis by FAC. Iran has not, 
however, replenished the account since the 
last oil sale deposit on October 8, 1992, al- 
though the balance fell below $500 million 
on November 5, 1992. As of March 31, 1994, 
the total amount in the Security Account was 
$212,049,484.05 and the total amount in the 
Interest Account was $15,548,176.62. 

The United States continues to pursue 
Case A/28, filed last year, to require Iran to 
meet its financial obligations under the Al- 
giers Accords. 

4. The Department of State continues to 
present other United States Government 
claims against Iran, in coordination with con- 
cerned government agencies, and to respond 
to claims brought against the United States 
by Iran. In November 1993, the United 
States filed its Consolidated Final Response 
in A/15 (IV) and A/24, a claim brought by 
Iran for the alleged failure of the United 
States to terminate all litigation against Iran 
as required by the Algiers Accord. In Decem- 
ber, the United States also filed its Statement 
of Defense in A/27, a claim brought by Iran 
for the alleged failure of the United States 
to enforce a Tribunal award in Iran’s favor 
against a U.S. national. Because of this al- 
leged failure, Iran requested that the United 
States Government be required to pay Iran 
for all the outstanding awards against U.S. 
nationals in favor of Iran. 

5. As reported in November 1992, José 
Maria Ruda, President of the Tribunal, ten- 
dered his resignation on October 2, 1992. On 
December 4, 1993, Professor Krysztof 
Skubiszewski was appointed Chairman of 
Chamber Two of the Tribunal, filling the va- 
cancy left by Judge Ruda’s departure. On 
February 16, 1994, Professor Skubiszewski 
also was appointed the President of the Tri- 
bunal. Before joining the Tribunal Professor 
Skubiszewski served as Minister of Foreign 
Affairs in Poland from 1989 to 1993. He 
joined the “Solidarity” movement there in 
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1980, and served on several councils before 
becoming Minister of Foreign Affairs. In ad- 
dition to his political experience, Professor 
Skubiszewski has had a long and distin- 
guished academic career in the field of inter- 
national law. He is currently on leave from 
the Institute of Law, Polish Academy of 
Sciences in Warsaw, and has lectured at uni- 
versities throughout Europe. He is also the 
author of a number of international law pub- 
lications. In announcing the appointment, 
the Tribunal’s Appointing Authority, Charles 
M.J.A. Moons, emphasized Professor 
Skubiszewski’s “extensive experience in the 
management of state affairs and the conduct 
of international relations,” in addition to his 
“scholarly renown.” 

6. As anticipated by the May 13, 1990, 
agreement settling the claims of U.S. nation- 
als for less than $250,000.00, the Foreign 
Claims Settlement Commission (FCSC) has 
continued its review of 3,112 claims. As of 
March 31, 1994, the FCSC has issued deci- 
sions in 2,538 claims, for total awards of more 
than $40 million. The FCSC expects to com- 
plete its adjudication of the remaining claims 
this year. 

7. The situation reviewed above continues 
to implicate important diplomatic, financial, 
and legal interests of the United States and 
its nationals and presents an unusual chal- 
lenge to the national security and foreign pol- 
icy of the United States. The Iranian Assets 
Control Regulations issued pursuant to Exec- 
utive Order No. 12170 continue to play an 
important role in structuring our relationship 
with Iran and in enabling the United States 
to implement properly the Algiers Accords. 
Similarly, the Iranian Transactions Regula- 
tions issued pursuant to Executive Order No. 
12613 continue to advance important objec- 
tives in combatting international terrorism. 
I shall continue to exercise the powers at my 
disposal to deal with these problems and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on significant developments. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 14, 1994. 


Nore: This message was released by the Office 
of the Press Secretary on May 16. 
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Remarks on the Nomination of 
Stephen G. Breyer To Be a Supreme 
Court Associate Justice and an 
Exchange With Reporters 


May 16, 1994 


The President. Good afternoon. The dis- 
tinguished Members of the Congress, Attor- 
ney General and other members of the Cabi- 
net, the family and friends of Judge Breyer, 
ladies and gentlemen, tomorrow is the 40th 
anniversary of the Supreme Court’s decision 
in Brown v. Board of Education, one of the 
greatest and most important decisions ever 
rendered by a court of law. We celebrate the 
Brown decision, and as we do, we are re- 
minded of the central and powerful role the 
United States Supreme Court plays in our 
national life and in our society, addressing 
profound questions of law and justice, of lib- 
erty and equality. 

Today we pay tribute to one Justice who 
has served the Nation magnificently and we 
announce the nomination of another who we 
hope and expect will also grace the Court 
with greatness. We celebrate the service of 
Justice Harry Blackmun, a distinguished 
member of the Court to which we entrust 
our legal and constitutional rights. He dis- 
charged that trust with fortitude, vision, fair- 
ness, and enormous courage and _ passion. 
After a long season of service, at the start 
of a new season of fulfillment for him and 
his family, I offer Justice Blackmun our deep- 
est appreciation for his devotion to duty and 
to the Supreme Court. 

Today we also celebrate the nomination 
of a jurist who I deeply believe will also take 
his place as one of our Nation’s outstanding 
Justices. I ask the Senate to consider and to 
promptly confirm the nomination of Judge 
Stephen Breyer as the 108th Justice of the 
Supreme Court. 

The case for Judge Breyer’s confirmation 
is clear and compelling: his sheer excellence, 
his broad understanding of the law, his deep 
respect for the role of the courts in our life 
and in protecting our individual rights, and 
his gift as a consensus builder. In addition 
to his extraordinary intellectual talents, Judge 
Breyer will bring to the Court an abiding 
sense of decency and an unswerving dedica- 
tion to ensuring liberty and justice for all. 
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Judge Breyer has devoted his entire life 
to public service, as a law clerk to Justice 
Arthur Goldberg, as a young lawyer at the 
Justice Department, as a teacher opening 
young minds to the promise and discipline 
of the law, as a member of the Watergate 
Special Prosecutors office, as chief counsel 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, and for 
14 years, as an exceptional judge on the Unit- 
ed States Court of Appeals for the First Cir- 
cuit. 

He has served in all three branches of Gov- 
ernment with the heart and head of a re- 
former, always succeeding at what he has 
tried to do. His career shows that he under- 
stands how Government works and how laws 
are really made, knowledge that is indispen- 
sable for much of the litigation which comes 
before the Supreme Court. As chief counsel 
to the Senate Judiciary Committee, he won 
the admiration of Senators of both parties 
for his fairness and commitment to justice 
and for his principled advocacy of economic 
reform. 

He also served as a key member of the 
United States Sentencing Commission. Be- 
fore the Commission was created, there was 
law but little order when criminal sentences 
were applied. His decisive behind-the-scenes 
work enabled the Commission to give us less 
disparate and more truthful sentences and 
a more principled system of justice for the 
victims and the perpetrators of crime. 

In 14 years on the Court of Appeals, his 
influential decisions have protected the civil 
rights and individual rights of Americans, 
even at the cost of making powerful people 
uncomfortable. His insight and clarity have 
established him as an unquestioned leader 
of the judiciary. He has spoken loudly for 
fairness and justice. 

What does it mean to the average man and 
woman who will read tomorrow or see to- 
night on the news that Stephen Breyer is a 
consensus builder? We would do well to re- 
call, on this day especially, that the Supreme 
Court in Brown v. Board of Education spoke 
strongly and clearly in one unanimous voice. 
That momentous decision was joined by Jus- 
tices who hailed from all regions of our Na- 
tion, by Justices who had been appointed by 
Presidents of both parties, by Justices who 
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thought they espoused very different philoso- 
phies. 

Judge Breyer will bring to the Court a 
well-recognized and impressive ability to 
build bridges in pursuit of fairness and jus- 
tice. In the generations ahead, the Supreme 
Court will face questions of overriding na- 
tional importance, many of which we cannot 
today even imagine. That is why it is so im- 
portant to appoint someone whom we can 
predict will be a Justice who seeks to ensure 
that the Court speaks in a clear voice, as uni- 
fied a voice as it is possible to speak in fur- 
thering the goals of liberty and equality 
under the law. 

We are honored that Judge Breyer could 
share this day with his family, his wife, Jo- 
anna—a clinical psychologist who relieves 
the pain of children undergoing cancer treat- 
ment—and his children, Chloe, Nell, and 
Michael. We welcome them to the White 
House as we acclaim Judge Breyer’s su- 
preme, superb qualifications for the Su- 
preme Court. 

Ladies and gentlemen, Judge Stephen 
Breyer. 


[At this point, Judge Breyer expressed his ap- 
preciation to the President and discussed the 
importance of the justice system in America. | 


Q. Mr. President, Judge Breyer talked 
about the selection process. We’re wonder- 
ing why: ; 

The President. Well, first of all, the Con- 
stitution—let me give you a general an- 
swer—the Constitution requires the Presi- 
dent to seek not only the consent but the 
advice of the United States Senate, and I did 
that. And when people made suggestions to 
me, I discussed it with the folks who work 
around here. And the more advice you seek, 
the more leaks you have in here. [Laughter] 
And I might say that at least—far more than 
half of those that I’ve read concerning this 
appointment have been downright wrong, 
absolutely wrong, factually wrong. But none- 
theless, if you seek advice, you will have 
leaks. I decided that I would pay the price 
of the leaks, even the wrong ones, to follow 
the duty of the Constitution. 

I think that when you do consult broadly 
and you think about it and you're personally 
involved in it, as I’ve tried to be, you tend 
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to make the right decision. I think everybody 
around here today thinks I made the right 
decision. I think that’s all that really counts. 

Q. If I could ask the Judge a question. 
There are many liberal Democrats who have 
been hoping someone would be named who 
would serve as a strong counterpoint to Jus- 
tice Scalia. Do you envisage yourself as some- 
one who can stand up to his more conserv- 
ative principles and argue the merits of the 
sort of liberal case effectively and move that 
Court to a different direction? 

Judge Breyer. If I’m confirmed, I envis- 
age myself as a person who will do the best 
possible job I’m capable of as a Justice of 
the Supreme Court. 

The President. 1 wish I could answer 
questions like that. His constitutional privi- 
lege is my burden. [Laughter] 

Q. [Inaudible] 

Judge Breyer. | believe at some time in 
the near future, there will be confirmation 
hearings at which I expect to have lots of 
questions and difficult ones, too, on matters 
of substance. And I think that I'll reserve 
questions and answers of substance for that 
time. 

Q. Mr. President, Judge Breyer said over 
the weekend that he saw the role of Judge 
in the Court as making life better for ordinary 
citizens, something to which he alluded to 
here as well. What do you mean by that, sir? 
Do you have a goal or a special agenda 
that 

Judge Breyer. No, no. Well, what I think 
of in respect to that is if you think of law 
in general, there’s the Constitution, the Bill 
of Rights, dozens of guarantees for people, 
laws and statutes, regulations, rules, common 
law. There’s a whole mass of material that 
somehow, sometimes, in some way is sup- 
posed to fit together. And what is it supposed 
to do, seen as a whole? What it’s supposed 
to do seen as a whole is allow all people, 
all people, to live together in a society where 
they have so many different views, so many 
different needs, but to live together in a way 
that is more harmonious, that is better so that 
they can work productively together. That’s 
a very general statement, but that is a very 
general purpose, I think, of law. 

The President. It’s hard to be better than 
that. 
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Thank you. We're adjourned. 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. | think we should let him 
speak for himself. I think we let him speak 
for himself. I don’t think—if we do it right, 
there’s not necessarily a dichotomy. We can’t 
be free individually unless we're a respon- 
sible society. And I think he'll do very well 
on that. 

Q. Mr. President, how do you feel about 
the critics over the weekend who said you 
caved into pressure from Senator Hatch? 

The President. That's just not right. 

Q. said you're not willing to fight for 
someone you believe in, like Bruce Babbitt. 

The President. That's just not right. I be- 
lieve in this guy. 

Q. Were you surprised by the Western 
Senators? 

The President. No, we—[inaudible|—we 
could confirm all three of them. It was not 
an issue. I'll Say again, that was not an issue. 
I realize these process things can—more 
than half the stories I read about this were - 
wrong, and that’s one of them. 

Q. Which ones were wrong? 

The President. we could have con- 
firmed them all. 

Q. What about the stories you saw on TV? 
[Laughter] 

The President. They're always right. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 12:49 p.m. in the 
Rose Garden at the White House. A portion of 
these remarks could not be verified because the 
tape was incomplete. 


Remarks in a Video Conference Call 
on Health Care Reform 


May 16, 1994 


The President. Hello, Roger. 

Deputy Secretary Roger Altman. Hello, 
Mr. President. Good afternoon. 

The President. Good afternoon. 


[Deputy Secretary of the Treasury Roger Alt- 
man discussed the technological advance- 
ments that are being made in video con- 
ferencing. He then introduced Norman Gott, 
chairman and chief executive of PictureTel, 
a company that provides health care cov- 
erage to all its employees. | 
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Norman Gott. Thank you, Roger. 

Good afternoon, Mr. President. 

The President. Good afternoon, Norman. 

Mr. Gott. We welcome you up here on, 
hopefully, technology that will help to carry 
us into the 21st century. 

The President. It’s carrying me through 
the afternoon. I’m amazed by this. [Laugh- 
ter] I'm trying to figure out how to get it. 


[At this point, Norman Gott expressed his 
support for the President’s health care pro- 
gram. | 


The President. Well, I appreciate your 
support. You know, it is clear to me, having 
studied this problem for years and talked to 
literally hundreds of employers, that we're 
never going to get control of costs and have 
a fully efficient and effective system that is 
also compassionate and humane until we 
have guaranteed health insurance for every- 
body. We've got to cover everybody. And the 
simplest and most direct way is to do it 
through the workplace. 

Now, as you know, all the bitter opposition 
we're getting here in Washington is coming 
from people who say it will cost jobs and it 
will hurt small business. But they overlook 
the fact that many small businesses provide 
health insurance today at very high rates be- 
cause they don’t have any market power. And 
under our plan, we'd have discounts for small 
businesses, and we'd give them market 
power. We would let them go into buyers 
co-ops so they would be able to have the 
same sort of muscle that larger companies 
do. 

And over the long run, unless we do this, 
we're neither going to be a humane country, 
from a health care point of view, or as pro- 
ductive as we ought to be, and we're going 
to lose jobs. All these serious studies of the 
economy, such as the one done by the bipar- 
tisan Congressional Budget Office, say that 
we'll actually create more jobs and we'll help 
the small business sector over the long run 
as we put this universal coverage in. 

So I can’t tell you how much I appreciate 
this because the organized groups here in 
Washington are always complaining about 
this mandate as if it’s the end of the world 
when, in fact, it’s just private insurance for 
everybody. It keeps the Government out of 
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it except to require people, employers and 
employees, to be responsible. And I really 
applaud what you said. 


[Norman Gott asked if there was anything 
businesses like PictureTel could do to help 
pass the health care program. | 


The President. Absolutely, there is. I 
think the most important thing you can do 
is to contact as many Members of Congress 
of both parties as possible, describe your 
business, make it clear that you’re a business 
of the future, and make it clear that the 
American economy in the future depends 
upon providing health care for all of our citi- 
zens and that the way to do it is through 
the workplace. 

I think that if the Members of Congress 
could just see over and over and over again 
all the responsible employers who want to 
do the right thing and who understand that 
it’s good for business and will create jobs to 
solve the health care crisis, I think that will 
do more than anything else to give them the 
courage to overcome the intense, almost un- 
believable pressure from the organized 
groups who are basically trying to protect the 
right of business to walk away from their em- 
ployees and their own responsibility so that 
the rest of us will pick up the bill when those 
folks get sick. 

I think that if we can just have enough 
real-life examples like yours that represent 
the future to the Members of Congress, so 
they can feel a higher confidence level in 
doing this, I believe we can get this done. 
And we can get it done this year. I think 
it’s very, very important that we do this this 
year. This problem’s been studied to death. 
There’s no point in just taking more time. 
We ought to move, and move now. 

Again, I would urge you to reach out to 
Members of both parties. Tell them, “Don’t 
play politics with this. Do what’s right for 
America and do it this year.” And tell them 
that you know it will be good for America’s 
jobs. That, I think, is really critical, because 
you'll have a lot of credibility. And you might 
even set up one of these phone calls with 
congressional leaders. And you would cer- 
tainly have a big impression on them. 
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Mr. Gott. We're going to leave that unit 
in there so.that you can talk to a lot of leaders 
like this and not waste a lot of time. 

The President. You'll save us a lot of trav- 
el time. 

Mr. Gott. Yes, well, I want you guys to 

join the 21st century in technology on this 
information highway. And here’s your best 
example. 
_ The President. You are. This is—the Vice 
President's always telling me about virtual re- 
ality. I virtually feel like I’m there in the 
room with you today. 

Mr. Gott. Well, we appreciate very much 
your taking the time to talk to us today about 
this because we think it’s important, and I 
know you do, too. We'll do our part. 

The President. Thank you. Thank you for 
your support for health care. Thank you for 
helping to take the American economy into 
the 21st century. I want to again urge all of 
you, just do what you can to personally con- 
tact the Members of Congress and, again, 
without regard to party. Say this is an Amer- 
ican problem. We need an American solu- 
tion. We need to do it in 1994, not later. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Gott. Terrific. 

Deputy Secretary Altman. Mr. Presi- 
dent, I’m bringing back 535 video conferenc- 
ing-equipped PC’s for every Member of 
Congress so Norman can plug into all of 
them just like this. [Laughter] 

The President. Good for you. Thank you 
very much. Thanks. That is amazing. 


Note: The teleconference began at 2:47 p.m. in 
the Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


Remarks on Goals 2000 Legislation 
May 16, 1994 


Thank you very much. Thank you so much. 
Mr. Vice President, Mrs. Gore, Secretary 
Riley, Secretary Reich, Hillary, distinguished 
Members of Congress and educators, busi- 
ness and labor leaders, church leaders, com- 
munity leaders, ladies and gentlemen, as I 
look out at this crowd, I see people in this 
audience with whom I was working on these 
problems more than a decade ago. I see peo- 
ple who have lectured me about what we had 
to do. [Laughter] Probably more than half 
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of you have lectured me about what we had 
to do. I see my good friend Marian Wright 
Edelman over there. When Hillary was the 
board chair of the Children’s Defense Fund, 
they said, “Well, you can’t have these na- 
tional education goals unless all kids start 
school ready to learn.” Well, this is part of 
it. Now, when we make sure they all have 
health care, we'll know they’re ready to learn 
when they start. 

There are people here who work with me 
in the Education Commission to the States 
and the Southern Regional Education Board 
and the Carnegie Council. There are people 
here who have written books that I have read 
and learned from, whose lives have been a 
real inspiration to me. I’m hesitant to men- 
tion any of them, but I see Mare Tucker and 
Emest Boyer, and I read their books, and 
now I’m trying to sell them. [Laughter] I read 
Governor Kunin’s book, too; it’s really good. 
But if you will forgive me a personal indul- 
gence, I'd like to recognize one man who has 
been through a particularly painful time in 
his own life whose work has graced American 
education everywhere, our friend Jim Comer 
from Connecticut. Please stand up and be 
recognized. Thank you, sir. 

I see Mike Cohen and Gloria Cabe, who 
stayed up all night with us in Charlottesville 
when we were writing the national education 
goals. All of you here today—I can barely 
contain myself—here you are clapping for 
things that matter. Here we are, all of us, 
the Members of Congress without regard to 
party, celebrating something that will move 
America forward. This is why I ran for Presi- 
dent, not to pull this country to the right or 
the left but to move it forward, to get people 
together, to cross the divide, to face the prob- 
lems, to deal with the issues. 

In the next decade, more than 7 million 
children will enter our Nation’s schools. 
That’s the largest number since my crowd 
started; I’m the oldest of the baby boomers. 
That means that we have a special respon- 
sibility to make sure that we have done every- 
thing we possibly can to guarantee real free- 
dom and opportunity to our people through 
an education for all that will enable our peo- 
ple, without regard to their race, their in- 
come, their standing in life, or where they 
happen to live, a chance to compete and win, 
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to live up to their God-given capacities. 
That’s what all these goals mean. 

These goals were just a way that people 
could put into words what it would mean if 
we actually produced results which guaran- 
teed us the kind of educated citizenry that 
will keep America strong, leading the world 
well into the 21st century. 

We insist, with Goals 2000, that every stu- 
dent can learn. We insist that it’s time to 
abolish the outdated distinction between aca- 
demic learning and skill learning. We know 
now that most academics has practical appli- 
cation and that more and more practical 
problems require academic knowledge. And 
I hope to goodness we don’t do anything 
else—we've finally erased that divide so that 
we can teach our young people to learn in 
the way that best suits their own capacities 
and the work they have to do. 

This law tells us that we need a national 
mobilization for education reform but that 
it has to be carried out at the grassroots level. 
The President, the Secretary of Education, 
the Secretary of Labor, well, we can work 
together, but we have to put you in charge. 

A lot of you have heard me say this for 
a decade because I’ve had the chance, I 
guess, to be in more schoolrooms than any 
person who ever was able to serve as Presi- 
dent. But I am absolutely convinced that 
there is not a single, solitary problem in 
American education that has not been solved 
by somebody, somewhere. Now, that’s the 
truth. And the longer you live with this and 
the longer you spend time with teachers and 
kids and parents and the more schools you 
visit, the more you know that is true. 

What we have done as a nation is to resist 
learning from each other, to resist institu- 
tionalizing change, to resist, therefore, hold- 
ing ourselves accountable for results as a na- 
tion. Many of us who were Governors had 
tried our darnedest to do that at the State 
level, and we found that, even in every State, 
people would repeatedly resist learning from 
each other, borrowing from each other, cap- 
turing each other's best ideas. 

The Founding Fathers were as smart a 
group of people as we ever got together in 
this country. And the seminar they had on 
how to get things done, which produced our 
Constitution, was just about as good as any 
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we've ever attended. And when they con- 
ceived of the States as laboratories of democ- 
racy, they intentionally thought of a scientific 
model in which people would learn from one 
another what works and then build on it. 

What we try to do here with Goals 2000 
is to say: Here are the goals. You figure out 
how to get there, you learn from each other. 
Come up with aggressive plans. We will help 
you fund them and go forward, but you are 
in charge. That is the sort of partnership the 
United States ought to be engaged in. The 
Federal Government can’t tell you how to 
do it, but we can help you get it done. 

We do establish these national education 
goals. We also established a skills standard 
board, and I want to thank the Congress for 
that. We do need to know what skills are re- 
quired of our people and our workers in the 
competitive world in which we are living and 
the one toward which we are going. We do 
seek to create the information superhighway 
that the Vice President’s always talking about 
to bring to bear technology in all of our class- 
rooms. But behind all of this, there is a sim- 
ple moral premise, and that is that the prom- 
ise of educational opportunity and edu- 
cational excellence is for everyone. And we 
are determined to fulfill that promise in this 
time. 

Forty years ago tomorrow, the Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in Brown 
v. Board of Education. We are still striving 
to fulfill the promise of Brown. You can read 
articles that are accurate, talking about how 
we have not fulfilled the promise. You can 
know that there is still inequality of oppor- 
tunity. You can know that some places are 
more segregated than they used to be. But 
no one can doubt we are better off than we 
would be had that decision not been handed 
down. 

What this Goals 2000 movement, with the 
school-to-work program, with the adult edu- 
cation program, with the retraining program, 
and the reemployment program, what it all 
seeks to do is to give America a system by 
which at the grassroots level we can fulfill 
the promise of Brown v. Board of Education 
for all our people, not a set of national rules 
and mandates but a national set of goals, of 
objectives, and a sparking of enormous grass- 
roots reform effort all around this country, 
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which will lead in every community in this 
country, in every school in this country, and 
every learning environment to more respon- 
sibilities for principals and teachers, to the 
courage for people who think they need to, 
to try new experiences and new experiments, 
everything from charter schools to other 
forms of management that will give teachers 
in many cases the chance to teach other 
teachers and to engage in operating their 
own schools more, that will bring parents into 
these schools where they have been shut out. 


But I will say again: In order to make this 
work, we have to both foster reform and fos- 
ter a humble, willing, listening attitude that 
permits us to learn from one another. The 
Founding Fathers knew that was one of the 
great strengths of establishing State govern- 
ments and making us what we are as a federa- 
tion with National, State, and local govern- 
ments. 


We must remember this: Goals 2000 is a 
new way of doing business in America. It rep- 
resents the direction our Government must 
take in many problems in the 21st century. 
But I know the reason it has a good chance 
to work is because of you and the thousands 
and thousands like you who have been out 
here working on these same issues that are 
finally codified in law for 10 or more years. 
I thank you for that. Please leave this place 
with the determination to make this law ful- 
fill its promise. 


Thank you, and God bless you. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 3:55 p.m. on the 
South Lawn at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Marian Wright Edelman, president 
and founder of the Children’s Defense Fund; 
Marc Tucker, president, National Center on Edu- 
cation and the Economy; Emest L. Boyer, presi- 
dent, The Camegie Foundation for the Advance- 
ment of Teaching; Education Secretary Mad- 
eleine Kunin; Mike Cohen, director of Goals 
2000; and Gloria Cabe, former educational adviser 


to President Clinton when he was Governor of 


Arkansas. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 
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Proclamation 6689—National 
Defense Transportation Day and 
National Transportation Week, 1994 


May 16, 1994 


the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


The United States has entered a new era 
in transportation. We are in the midst of a 
technology explosion, and our Nation’s trans- 
portation infrastructure stands to benefit tre- 
mendously from these innovations. New in- 
dustries are racing to meet the demands of 
reinventing American transportation, creat- 
ing jobs and economic opportunities for com- 
panies and individuals alike. 


A smoothly-functioning transportation sys- 
tem is a fundamental building block of a 
growing economy and a prosperous society. 
The ability to move people and materials 
safely and efficiently affects the price of 
goods in our markets, our ability to sell our 
products overseas, and the lives and liveli- 
hoods of all Americans. The decisions we 
make now in transportation will serve as the 
catalyst for improving both the safety and 
quality of life for our citizens for decades to 
come. 


This new era requires a new way of think- 
ing about transportation needs. The chal- 
lenges we face in today’s transportation arena 
involve making what we have already built 
work better. By reinforcing and modernizing 
the existing infrastructure, we can create 
jobs, spur even more technological develop- 
ment, and fuel long-term economic growth. 
Even in this time of limitation and deficit 
reduction, strategic investments and contin- 
ued leadership can make technology work to 
meet the needs of our country’s transpor- 
tation system. 


One important effort toward reaching that 
goal is the Technology Reinvestment Project, 
designed both to encourage research and to 
deploy “dual-use” technologies. Such innova- 
tions can be applied to both defense and ci- 
vilian use, making possible, for example, the 
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application of materials from the Stealth 
bomber to build new bridge projects. This 
is the kind of ingenuity that has made Amer- 
ica great and the kind of leadership that will 
enable American companies to find contin- 
ued success in the international marketplace. 

In December 1993, my Administration 
submitted a proposed National Highway Sys- 
tem (NHS) to the Congress. The NHS iden- 
tifies priorities for a high-quality inter- 
connected system of highways that will serve 
major population centers, international bor- 
der crossings, ports, airports, rail terminals, 
public transportation facilities, intermodal 
transportation facilities, and major travel des- 
tinations; meet national defense require- 
ments; and serve interstate and interregional 
travel. The NHS will enhance economic 
growth, international competitiveness, and 
national security. 

At the same time, the Department of 
Transportation has also announced the be- 
ginning of an effort to identify a National 
Transportation System (NTS) for the 1990s 
and beyond. Not just roads, but air and wa- 
terways, ports, pipelines, rail, and mass tran- 
sit—all will be working together to form an 
integrated system with the common goal of 
moving people and goods as expediently and 
securely as possible. 

For the first time in American history, and 
for generations to come, the NTS will force 
us to look at America’s transportation system 
as a whole instead of as individual projects— 
to pinpoint our weaknesses and to correct 
them; to identify our strengths and to build 
upon them; to not just answer our questions, 
but to help us anticipate and answer ques- 
tions that have not even yet been asked. With 
new tools in technology and by wisely using 
strategic planning and investment, we will 
bring America into the 21st century, well- 
prepared for the challenges ahead. 

In order to honor the men and women 
who work so diligently to meet America’s 
transportation needs, the Congress, by joint 
resolution approved May 16, 1957 (36 U.S.C. 
160), has requested that the third Friday in 
May of each year be designated as “National 
Defense Transportation Day” and, by joint 
resolution approved May 14, 1962 (36 U.S.C. 
166), that the week in which that Friday falls 
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be proclaimed “National Transportation 
Week.” 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby designate Friday, May 20, 1994, 
as National Defense Transportation Day and 
the week of May 15 through May 21, 1994, 
as National Transportation Week. I urge all 
Americans to observe these occasions with 
appropriate ceremonies and activities and to 
give special recognition to those who build, 
operate, safeguard, and maintain our vast and 
complex system of transportation. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this sixteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
3:12 p.m., May 16, 1994] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 18. 


Memorandum on Theater Missile 
Defense Cooperation 


May 16, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-24 


Memorandum for the Secretary of Defense 


Subject: Theater Missile Defense 
Cooperation with the Allies 


1. Pursuant to the authority vested in me 
by the National Defense Authorization Act 
for Fiscal Year 1994, Public Law 103-160, 
I hereby certify that the Director, Ballistic 
Missile Defense Organization, has formally 
submitted to representatives of the member 
nations of the North Atlantic Treaty Organi- 
zation and Japan, Israel, and South Korea a 
proposal concerning coordination of the de- 
velopment and implementation of U.S. Thea- 
ter Missile Defense (TMD) programs with 
TMD programs of our friends and allies. 

2. You are authorized and directed to no- 
tify the Congress of this determination and 
to publish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 
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Message to the Congress 
Transmitting a Report on the 
Prevention of Nuclear Proliferation 


May 16, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

As required under section 601(a) of the 
Nuclear Non-Proliferation Act of 1978 (Pub- 
lic Law 95-242; 22 U.S.C. 3281(a)), I am 
transmitting a report on the activities of Unit- 
ed States Government departments and 
agencies relating to the prevention of nuclear 
proliferation. It covers activities between Jan- 
uary 1, 1993, and December 31, 1993. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 16, 1994. 


Remarks at the NAACP Legal 
Defense and Educational Fund 
Dinner 


May 16, 1994 


Thank you, Elaine. Thank you, I think. It’s 
pretty hard to follow Elaine Jones, especially 
when she’s on a roll like she was tonight. 
[Laughter] And the rabbi, sounding more 
like a Baptist preacher every day. [Laughter] 
And Vernon, who speaks well when he’s 
asleep. [Laughter] And Dan Rather with a 
sense of humor. [Laughter] 

Ladies and gentlemen, I come here over- 

whelmingly to do one thing, to say on behalf 
of a grateful nation, thank you. Thank you 
to the Legal Defense Fund. Thank you to 
Thurgood Marshall, in the presence of his 
wonderful wife. Thank you to Bill Coleman. 
Thank you to Jack Greenberg. Thank you to 
Julius Chambers. Thank you, Elaine Jones. 
Thank you, all of you who have made it pos- 
sible for us to come here today to celebrate 
the 40th anniversary of Brown. Thank you. 
I thank Bob Bennett and Chester Davenport 
and all those who made this dinner possible. 
But most of all, I just wanted to say thank 
Ou. 
f I was sitting out there looking at Elaine, 
listening to her say all these nice things, wait- 
ing, wondering how many days it would be 
before I would get my next lecture—[laugh- 
ter|—and what new challenge would be pre- 
sented. 
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Thurgood Marshall and this organization 
won 29 victories before the Supreme Court 
but none as important as Brown. It changed 
our country and our lives. In a clear voice 
it said that we could no longer be two na- 
tions, separate and unequal. We are one peo- 
ple, one nation under God, indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all. That’s what it said. 
And it said that about the schools. And I was 
thinking what a difference it had made. I was 
thinking tonight as Elaine gave me my report 
card on judges and told me to do a little bet- 
ter—[laughter|—that today, since I have 
been privileged to be your President, there 
is a new minority in the Nation: A minority 
of those who have been appointed to the 
Federal bench are white men. A majority are 
women and people of color. And yet, the ap- 
pointees that I have sent to the Senate have 
the highest percentage of people rated well- 
qualified by the American Bar Association of 
any President since those nominations have 
been made. And I am proud of that. And 
Brown v. Board of Education helped to make 
that possible. 

Oh, there’s lots of other good things that 
happened because of Brown. I wonder if 
some of the people who are in my adminis- 
tration today could be there were it not for 
Brown. Thurgood Marshall and Bill Coleman 
and Jack Greenberg, they believe we’re one 
nation indivisible under God, we’re all going 
up or down together. What I wonder is 
whether the rest of us still believe that and, 
if so, whether we are prepared to endure the 
rigors of this time to make that real. 

You know, I was raised in the South when 
I knew a lot of people who were second-class 
citizens. I lived in a State where it took the 
President of the United States calling out the 
National Guard simply to let my friend Er- 
nest Green and eight other people go to high 
school. And thanks to the work of this organi- 
zation, my daughter got to go to that school 
system and never know that, and I’m grate- 
ful. 

I think it’s important for us not to let young 
people today forget that. Tomorrow, Sec- 
retary Riley and Ernest Green and Thurgood 
Marshall, Jr., and I are going to Martin Lu- 
ther King Junior High School in Beltsville, 
Maryland, to teach young people why Brown 
and its ideas are still important, why they still 
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matter. But we have to ask ourselves whether 
we think they still matter. 

Recently in various speeches, my good 
friend Vernon Jordan and then, last w reekend 
at Howard, General Colin Powell have 
reaffirmed the fundamental meaning of 
Brown in the face of blacks and whites alike 
who seem to be retreating from its lesson, 
either out of fear or resignation that it is no 
longer possible to make it real in our lives. 

We see an alarming new study among Afri- 
can-Americans that warns of a pervasive 
sense of alienation, especially among the 
young, so that fully half of them want to opt 
out of the American system. They want to 
separate themselves. They believe that 
they're already a nation within a nation. 
That’s why so many large crowds, I think, 
are drawn to the message of those who 
preach separatism in a negative way. There 
are too many extremists of all kinds across 
the entire political and racial spectrum who 
think the only way they can advocate their 
own ideas and build themselves up is by put- 
ting other people down, sometimes in the 
most devastatingly vicious ways. 

I say to all of you, we have to ask ourselves: 
Do we still believe in Brown? And if we do, 
what are we prepared to do, not only to stand 
up for it but to make it real in our time? 

Tomorrow we must celebrate Brown with 
the realization that a lot of folks have a mood 
that threatens to sever the ties that bind us. 
And we must confront a new segregationism 
that would tear us apart. To do it, we must 
recognize that Brown was ultimately not an 
answer but a challenge. And now 40 years 
later, you and the LDF must challenge me 
and our Government, and together we must 
challenge the Nation to revitalize the mean- 
ing of Brown in our time. 

When the courts were hearing Brown, 
America was reading a book by Ralph 
Ellison, called “Invisible Man.” He died just 
a month ago today. That book had an incred- 
ible impact on me. And still today when I 
see people denying each other's humanity, 
I remember the words of Ralph Ellison, and 
I think we are trying to make people who 
make us uncomfortable, who threaten us, 
who frighten us, invisible. But they will not 
go away. There are too many of us in this 
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country today who simply don’t accept one 
another’s legitimacy. 

Last March, the leading moral voice for 
tolerance and reconciliation in Northern Ire- 
land came to our country. His name is John 
Hume. He’s a Catholic member of the Brit- 
ish Parliament who represents a city in 
Northern Ireland where Catholics and 
Protestants have waged fights and built walls 
of hatred for 300 years. The day after he had 
dinner with us at the White House, he gave 
a speech in which he said this: “The essence 
of the Irish problem is a division in the hearts 
and minds of our people . . . let us walk to 
Abraham Lincoln’s Memorial and look at the 
message of peace that’s written there for 
everybody, E Pluribus Unum—from many, 
one. The essence of unity is the acceptance 
of diversity.” 

To be sure, there can be no unity when 
people have not learned to accept one an- 
other as they are and when they think they 
can only fulfill themselves by denying others’ 
humanity. But accepting diversity is only half 
the story. And that is our challenge today. 
Diversity is not an end in itself, although it 
is a very good thing; it is simply the only 
way we can build in a free society a larger 
community to which everyone belongs, in 
which everyone has a common stake in the 
future, and in which everyone can have a de- 
cent life. 

Anyone who knows the history of this orga- 
nization knows you don’t have to have the 
same skin color to have the same values. But 
we also have to be able to frankly speak about 
our problems and our differences. 

You know, I thought a lot about what I 
should say here tonight, and I got all kinds 
of advice. Like I normally do when I get in 
trouble, I discarded it all and decided to say 
what I thought. [Laughter] If you think about 
what’s going on today—what motivated Ver- 
non to say what he did in his Urban League 
speech and General Powell to say what he 
did, what motivates people to go hear Mr. 
Farrakhan in large crowds—what are all 
these cross currents? Why is it that we’re hav- 
ing trouble living with Brown and living by 
Brown? Well, it’s because Brown didn’t solve 
all of our problems, and we've got some new 
problems. And in the face of those, there’s 
more than one response, and it’s really tough. 
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No one can doubt that we are much, 
much, much better off today because of 
Brown and all those other decisions that said 
we had to be one people. It changed us for- 
ever for the better. But no one can doubt 
that it couldn’t solve all the problems. 
There’s still racism. There’s still inequality. 
There is more trouble with violence and the 
breakdown of family and community and the 
absence of work in parts of our country. The 
‘vacuum that has created has given rise to all 
kinds of terrible conditions. 

We had, in a town near here, last weekend, 
a 13-year-old boy who just won a scholarship 
that could have led him out of poverty 
through an excellent education—the promise 
of Brown—shot dead on a street corner be- 
cause he happened to be in the wrong place; 
two groups of people were feuding and 
shooting at each other. 

We have here in this community a 
neighborhood where people decided that if 
they wanted their kids to be able to play in 
the yard and their old folks to be able to 
sit on park benches, they'd have to do what 
rich folks do. So they just built a little fence 
around their living quarters, and they got 
some security guards. And sure enough, they 
might as well have been out in some fancy 
neighborhood in southern California: The 
kids could play again and the old folks could 
sit again in safety. 

But we have these problems. Now, what 
are we going to do about them? There seems 
to me four things we can do, and three of 
them are wrong. One is, we can come to a 
dinner like this and talk about how wonderful 
Brown was and preach until the day we die 
and not do anything to deal with the prob- 
lems of this time. If so, we will lose a whole 
generation of young people to other courses 
of action. 

Or we can do what I said—Elaine men- 
tioned if you preach venom, you get a talk 
show; if you preach love, you get a yawn. 
Deborah Tannen, a professor at Georgetown, 
has written a book called “You Just Don’t 
Understand.” She says we’re caught up in 
what she calls a “culture of critique,” where 
shouting matches drown out constructive 
conversation and where you only really have 
any status at all in society if you're just slam- 
ming somebody else and putting them down 
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and you don’t really have to do anything as 
long as you just talk. So you can do that, you 
can say the wrong things and reject the spirit 
of Brown and do nothing but cash in, and 
that’s wrong. 

Or you can do what is disturbingly work- 
ing: You can say the wrong things; you can 
preach division; you can deny the Holocaust 
ever occurred. But you can help people solve 
real problems. You can tell families they’ve 
got to stay together, and daddies they've got 
to take care of their kids, and people they 
ought to stay off drugs and everybody ought 
to show up for work every day. And that is 
a very dangerous thing, because in the end, 
we will still lose; because in the end, you 
cannot have a democracy where you lift up 
one group by putting somebody else down. 
But it is a tempting thing when people are 
doing things that change lives. 

I say this to make this point. People des- 
perately wish their lives to change. They want 
to do something that will make a difference. 
They want safer streets, not nice talk. They 
want schools that work, not nice talk. They 
want children to be raised by caring parents, 
not nice talk. So we have to recognize that 
the only acceptable thing to do is to do what 
Thurgood Marshall and Bill Coleman and 
Jack Greenberg did 40 years ago. We have 
to not only talk the talk, we have to walk 
the walk. We have to not only advocate 
Brown, we have to deal forthrightly and ag- 
gressively with the problems we face today 
in a way that actually changes people’s lives. 
That is what we have to do. 

There are a lot of people that don’t think 
we can do this. There are a lot of people 
that are filled with doubt. I had Members 
of Congress walk right up there and vote for 
the Brady bill last year—after 7 years of fool- 
ing around with it and looking for excuses 
and caving in-and finally passing it—who did 
not believe it would make a difference. But 
it has. It’s just like Brown: It hasn’t solved 
all the problems, but it has saved lives al- 
ready. We had people put their political ca- 
reers on the line here last week, walking 
down the aisle in the House of Representa- 
tives to vote for the assault weapons ban, put- 
ting their necks on the line, afraid it might 
not make a difference. But it will. 
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And I’m telling you, that is the kind of 
thing we have to deal with, knowing that 
there is no ultimate perfect answer but that 
we expect something that will not occur if 
we think we can simply advocate the ideas 
that are embodied in the Brown decision and 
not change our own behavior and the behav- 
ior of our country to give our kids a safe and 
decent and well-educated childhood to put 
things back together again. There is no alter- 
native for us if we want to keep this country 
together and we want, 100 years from now, 
people to celebrate the 140th anniversary of 
Brown v. Board of Education in the greatest 
country the world has ever known, fully di- 
verse, where everybody, all God's children, 
can live up to the fullest of their God-given 
potential. 

And in order to do it, we all have to over- 
come a fair measure not only of fear but of 
resignation. There are so many of us today, 
and all of us in some ways at some times, 
who just don’t believe we can tackle the big 
things and make a difference. But I tell you, 
the only thing for us to do to honor those 
whom we honor tonight is to tackle the big 
things and make a difference. 

I’m proud that Elaine Jones and all the 
rest of you are trying to deal forthrightly with 
the problem of violence and the fear it pro- 
duces and what it’s doing to drive our people 
apart. I want you to think about what we can 
do to honor the sacrifices of those whose 
shoulders we stand on tonight. They did not 
do all this work to preside over the collapse 
of American society, to give people an equal 
opportunity to get an inferior education, to 
give people an equal opportunity to be un- 
employed, to give people an equal oppor- 
tunity to stand on the street corner and be 
gunned down by some kid that nobody ever 
loved enough or disciplined enough or cared 
enough about to give a different way of living 
to. 

We cannot stand chaos and destruction, 
but we must not embrace hatred and divi- 
sion. We have only one choice. 

Let me read this to you in closing. It seems 
to me to capture the spirit of Brown and the 
spirit of America and what we have to do 
today, starting with what is in our heart. 
These are lines from Langston Hughes’ won- 
derful poem “Let America Be America 
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Again”: “Oh yes, I say it plain, America never 
was America to me. And yet I swear this oath, 
America will be.” Let that be our oath on 
this 40th anniversary celebration. 

Thank you, and God bless you all. 


NoTE: The President spoke at 8:15 p.m. in the 
International Ballroom at the Washington Hilton. 
In his remarks, he referred to Elaine R. Jones, 
director counsel, LDEF; Rabbi David Saperstein, 
director, Religious Action Center, Union of Amer- 
ican Hebrew Congregations; Vernon Jordan, din- 
ner chairman; Dan Rather, dinner host; Cecelia 
Marshall, widow of Supreme Court Justice 
Thurgood Marshall; William T. Coleman, former 
Secretary of Transportation; Jack Greenberg, Co- 
lumbia University law professor; Julius L. Cham- 
bers, chancellor of North Carolina Central Uni- 
versity; Robert Bennett and Chester Davenport, 
dinner corporate cochairs; Emest Green, one of 
the Little Rock Nine who integrated the public 
school system in Little Rock, AR; Thurgood Mar- 
shall, Jr., Deputy Counsel and Director of Legisla- 
tive Affairs for the Vice President; and Minister 
Louis Farrakhan of the Nation of Islam. 


Memorandum on Assistance to 
the International Tribunal for 
the Former Yugoslavia 


May 16, 1994 


Presidential Determination No. 94-25 
Memorandum for the Secretary of State 


Subject: Drawdown of Commodities and 
Services to Assist the International Tribunal 
for the Former Yugoslavia 


Pursuant to section 548(e) of the Foreign 
Operations, Export Financing, and Related 
Programs Appropriations Act, 1994 (Titles I- 
V of Public Law 103-87) (the “Act”), I here- 
by: 

, direct that the provision of commodities 
and services to the United Nations War 
Crimes Tribunal will contribute to a just 
resolution of charges regarding geno- 
cide or other violations of international 
law in the former Yugoslavia; and 


direct the drawdown of commodities 
and services of an aggregate value not 
to exceed $6 million from the inventory 
and resources of the Departments of 
State, Justice, and Defense, the Federal 
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Bureau of Investigation, the Central In- 
telligence Agency, and other agencies of 
the U.S. Government under the author- 
ity of section 552(c) of the Foreign As- 
sistance Act of 1961, as amended, and, 
as provided in section 548(e) of the Act, 
without regard to the ceiling limitation 
contained in paragraph (2) thereof. 
Amounts to be drawn down from each 
agency shall be decided by that agency 
and the Department of State. 
You are authorized and directed to notify 
the Congress of this determination and to 
publish it in the Federal Register. 


William J. Clinton 


Note: This item was released by the Office of 
the Press Secretary on May 17. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister Gro 
Harlem Brundtland of Norway 


May 17, 1994 


Interest Rates 


Q. Mr. President, the Federal Reserve 
seems likely to increase interest rates today. 
How is that going to affect economic growth 
and your calculations for deficit reduction if 
you have to spend more to service a $4 tril- 
lion debt? 

The President. Well, first of all, if it hap- 
pens, it will be because we have growth. I 
mean, now let’s get the fundamental facts out 
here. We have more jobs, lower inflation, and 
a lower deficit and expectations for high 
growth this year, good growth. 

And so—I make it a practice generally not 
to comment on what the Fed does. There 
is clearly some room for short-term interest 
rates over the rate of inflation that won’t slow 
down our economic growth. And I have every 
confidence that we’re still going to have an- 
other good year this year and that we will 
be able to offset any modest increase in inter- 
est rates with increased growth. And so far— 
I talked to Mr. Panetta yesterday—we’re well 
within our projections on deficit reduction. 


Norway 


Q. Mr. President, have you ruled out the 
possibility of sanctions against Norway be- 
cause of whaling? 


The President. We are working on this 
whaling issue. You know, the United States 
has taken a position opposed to commercial 
whaling, and we’re working through this with 
Norway. The Vice President and I had a con- 
versation about it this morning. We are work- 
ing through the issue, and we feel com- 
fortable about what we're doing. We think 
we're doing the right thing. 

Q. [Inaudible|—environmental groups say 
you 

The President. Some _ environmental 
groups do. The most mainstream environ- 
mental groups have not joined these rather 
extreme claims that have been made against 
our country. Give us a chance to work 
through this. I think we'll come out in the 
right place. 

Q. Madam Prime Minister, do you agree 
with the Commerce Department’s opinion 
that your country’s resumption of whaling 
goes against efforts to save the whale, so to 
speak? 

Prime Minister Brundtland. No, | cer- 
tainly don’t. We would never have a policy 
which is not in accordance with international 
law. We would never have a policy which 
is not long-term sustainable development, 
not on this issue, not on any other. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room, and another group entered. | 


Q. [Inaudible|—whaling, Mr. President? 

The President. We are working—we'll 
work through that. I have confidence that we 
will be able to work through it. 

Q. Mr. President, in that letter to Con- 
gress last October, you said that you're going 
to work with Norway to create an inspection 
regime for commercial whaling within sci- 
entific limits. Is that still the U.S. position? 

The President. What were you going to 
say, Mr. Vice President? 

The Vice President. | was going to say, 
we're opposed to commercial whaling. We 
have always been committed to good, sound 
science. And as the President said, we’re 
working with Norway to work through this 
issue. We're opposed to commercial whaling. 
We hope that we'll also, incidentally, be able 
to establish a sanctuary in Antarctica. We 
hope Norway will support that. But we're just 
going to work through the issue. 
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Q. Are you going to visit Norway, Mr. 
President? 

The President. I hope I'll be able to go 
back. I went to Norway once when I was 
a young man. I loved it. I’d love to be able 
to go back someday; one of the best trips 
I ever made in my life. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:07 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


Question-and-Answer Session on 
Brown v. Board of Education in 
Beltsville, Maryland 


May 17, 1994 


The President. Good morning. Do you 
know why we're here? Why are we here, 
somebody? 

Q. To talk about the Brown v. Board of 
Education decision and how it affects us 
today. 

The President. That’s right, we are. What 
was the ruling in Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation? What did the Supreme Court say? 

Q. That “separate but equal” was unjust 
and unconstitutional. 

The President. And what were the facts 
in the case? What gave rise to the case? What 
was the case about? 

Q. Unsegregating schools in the South. 

The President. In the South and in To- 
peka, Kansas. It was about a little schoolgirl 
named Linda Brown whose parents thought 
she should not be sent to a segregated school. 
The United States Supreme Court made that 
decision in 1954, 40 years ago today. Before 
that, the Supreme Court had ruled that “sep- 
arate but equal” was constitutional, right? 
And when the Supreme Court makes a ruling 
like that, it’s the law of the land until they 
change their minds. 

During the Civil War, President Lincoln 
signed the Emancipation Proclamation free- 
ing the slaves, in 1863 in the White House, 
on the same floor that I sleep every night, 
in what is now the Lincoln Bedroom—the 
room where your father spent the night last 
night, right? Secretary Riley’s 93-year-old fa- 
ther spent the night last night in the room 
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where President Lincoln signed the Emanci- 
pation Proclamation, freeing the slaves. 

Secretary Riley. He said he heard Lin- 
coln all night long. [Laughter] 

The President. Then, after the Civil War 
was over, the 14th amendment to our Con- 
stitution was adopted, which declared that 
everybody had to be equal under the law. 
But there was still a lot of racial prejudice 
in the country and a lot of discrimination. 
And a few years after that, the Supreme 
Court decided a case called Plessy v. Fer- 
guson. Have you studied that? And the prob- 
lem with Plessy v. Ferguson was that blacks 
and whites had to sit in a different place on 
the train, and the 14th amendment said that 
nobody could be discriminated against under 
the law. And by law, they were required to 
sit in a different place on the train. So what 
did the Supreme Court say in Plessy v. Fer- 
guson? 

Yes? 

Q. That trains or whatever were equal, and 
they could be separate. 

The President. That's right. If the facili- 
ties were equal, they could be separate with- 
out violating the 14th amendment, right? So 
the Brown decision overruled that. Now, why 
did they overrule that? What was the argu- 
ment? Why was “separate but equal’— 
what’s the matter with that? 

Go ahead. 

Q. Well, people were still being: 

The President. So they 

Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. One argument was that 
even though they were supposed to be sepa- 
rate but equal, they weren't really. Right? 
Okay, what else? What else is wrong with 
“separate but equal”? 

Q. That if they are separated, they 
wouldn't be equal. 

The President. That’s the heart of it. Be- 
cause they were separated, right, they 
wouldn’t be equal. That’s very important. 
The argument was that if they were sepa- 
rated, the act of separating people by race 
under the law itself was a message of inequal- 
ity. 

"Do you believe that? Do you believe that? 
Nearly everybody believes that now, right? 

You look around this room today. This is 

America: people from all different racial and 
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ethnic groups. We have one county in Amer- 
ica, maybe more than one but at least one, 
Los Angeles County, that now has people 
from 150 different racial and ethnic groups. 
And someday, if the population trends con- 
tinue, the number of nonwhites in America 
will be greater than the number of whites, 
so that everybody will be ultimately pro- 
tected by a requirement that no one can be 
discriminated against by the law based on 
their race. 

But the essence of Brown was two things, 
and you guys got them. One is, well, they're 
not really always equal, these separate facili- 
ties. The other is, the act of separating people 
by their race under the law is itself an act 
of inequality. 

Now, since then, we’ve had all kinds of 
problems and challenges with the aftermath 
of the Brown decision. You know, what do 
you do when people’s living patterns are sep- 
arate? That’s how busing got into the whole 
issue of how to integrate the schools. And 
what do you do when people in one place 
are a lot poorer than people in another place? 
And how do you deal with the practical prob- 
lem—there are all kinds of practical prob- 
lems. Many of them have been solved more 
satisfactorily in places like in magnet schools, 
where people come as a matter of choice. 
And they come together and you try to get 
different kinds of people, both different races 
and different incomes. 

So I wouldn’t—by no means have all the 
problems that were dealt with in the Brown 
decision, the problems of racial inequality 
and income inequality and the history of dis- 
crimination, those problems have not all 
been overcome. And today we have some 
new problems, at least problems that are 
more severe. There’s more violence. The 
families and communities are under greater 
stress. There are a lot of problems that you 
face that people our age 40 years ago didn’t 
face. We know that. 

But the number one lesson I want to leave 
with you is that this is a very much better 
country because of that Brown decision, and 
it is a very different country because of the 
Brown decision. And the three people who 
are here with me today each have a different 
insight on that. 
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But I want you to think about how dif- 
ferent the country might have been. We're 
in the basketball playoffs now, so I’m think- 
ing about this is the first one in a long time 
where Michael Jordan hasn’t played. Michael 
Jordan played at the University of North 
Carolina: Would he have been able to play 
there, would he have even gone there if there 
had been no Brown decision? We’re not 
sure. 

So I want to introduce these three people, 
each in their own turn, and ask them to say 
something. First, I'd like to start with 
Thurgood Marshall, Jr. His father argued the 
Brown decision and many other decisions be- 
fore the Supreme Court and became the first 
African-American Justice on the Supreme 
Court. He now works in the White House 
on the staff of Vice President Gore. And I’d 
like to introduce him and have him say a few 
words. 

Mr. Marshall. 


[At this point, Mr. Marshall made brief re- 
marks on the importance of the case and the 
responsibility of society and all individuals 
to advance the spirit of the case. | 


The President. I'm going to give you a 
chance to ask them questions, too. But I want 
all of them to talk first. 

One of the big issues that was inevitably 
a part of the Brown decision was, okay, the 
Supreme Court says you can’t have any “sep- 
arate but equal” school districts anymore. 
They're unconstitutional. Well, it’s one thing 
for a court to issue an order and another 
thing for millions of people to change their 
lives, right? 

I mean, how are you going to integrate 
all these schools? And what happens to the 
teachers, and what happens to the principals? 
And how do the kids get to new schools? 
And do the white kids go to the black schools, 
or do the black kids go to the white schools? 
Do you have to build new schools? There 
are mind-bending details that had to be 
worked out, plus the fact that in many parts 
of the country, there were still millions of 
Americans who didn’t agree with the decision 
who were determined to resist it at every 
turn. 

So the Supreme Court’s in the news this 
week because I just appointed Judge Breyer 
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from Boston to the Supreme Court. And he’s 
a very distinguished judge. I think he'll do 
a wonderful job. And they'll have these hear- 
ings in a couple of months, and you'll be able 
to follow that. And I urge you to follow these 
hearings, see the questions they ask him and 
the answers he gives. Supreme Court’s very 
important. 

But the Supreme Court is nine people. 
They don’t have any enforcement authority. 
So, then the lower courts have to somehow 
figure out how to enforce an order and ap- 
prove plans and do things to try to figure 
out how was this Brown decision going to 
be implemented. 

One of the States involved in the Brown 
decision in addition to Topeka, Kansas, was 
the State of South Carolina. Secretary Riley, 
the Secretary of Education, was the Gov- 
ernor of South Carolina before he became 
Secretary of Education. His father was the 
lawyer for one of the school districts involved 
in the desegregation effort in Brown 40 years 
ago. And he, as a Governor, made a national 
reputation for his commitment to improving 
the education of all the children of South 
Carolina, which is why I named him the Sec- 
retary of Education. So I'd like for him to 
talk a minute now about this Brown decision 
and what happened after it was decided and 
how it affected his life. 

Secretary Riley. 


[Secretary Riley described growing up in a 
segregated environment, his experience in in- 
tegrating the schools of South Carolina, and 
his regret for the lack of social interaction 
with African-Americans during his youth. ] 


The President. After the Brown decision 
was decided, like I said, all people had to 
figure out, well, how are we going to inte- 
grate our school system, and how fast? So 
they went back to the Supreme Court, and 
there was a second Brown decision that said 
“with all deliberate speed.” So, who knows 
what that means, right? For people who 
didn’t want to integrate, they said “with all 
deliberate speed” might be 4 or 5 years. For 
people who did want to integrate, they said 
it would be 4 or 5 weeks. 

So that was the issue there: How long 
could they take to integrate? And the court 
order in Greenville said, “‘All deliberate 
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speed’ is 30 days. Do it.” And they did it, 
because they had leaders like Secretary Riley 
and his family who believed it was the right 
thing to do and who made it work. I'll say 
a little more about that in a minute. But be- 
lieving in your heart that something is the 
right thing to do makes a big difference in 
whether it gets done or not. 

Now, after these things happened, there 
was still resistance to integration all across 
the South and in other parts of America, and 
there were still other questions that had to 
be resolved and other issues about how this 
would be done. 

In my home State and Mr. Green’s home 
State of Arkansas, in Little Rock, there was 
a case that went all the way to the Supreme 
Court involving the Little Rock school sys- 
tem, called Cooper v. Arens, which was also 
a very large decision in the history of the 
Supreme Court law affecting the schools. 

In Little Rock, the then-Governor of our 
State called out the National Guard to sto 
the integration of the school, which had been 
ordered by the Supreme Court, devised by 
the local school board. And then the Presi- 
dent of the United States, as you saw in the 
movie, took over the National Guard and 
used it to protect the right of Ernest Green 
and eight other people to attend Little Rock 
Central High School. 

I want him to talk a little bit about his 
experience, how he felt, what he went 
through. You saw the movie, which was 
premiered, interestingly enough, in the audi- 
torium at Little Rock Central High School, 
and he and I were there the night that it 
was premiered in the auditorium where he 
became the first black student to go and to 
graduate. He’s done rather well. I want him 
to tell you a little bit about what he’s doing 
with his life now so you'll understand the 
enormous consequence of this decision. But 
first, 1 think you need to understand a little 
more about what happened. So I'd like to 
ask Mr. Green to talk now. 

Ernest Green. 


[Mr. Green described his experience in inte- 
grating Central High School in Little Rock 
and pointed out the clear connection between 
the Brown decision and the recent events in 
South Africa. | 
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The President. 1 want to give you a 
chance to ask questions, if you have any ques- 
tions of any of them or me. But let me just 
follow up on one thing Mr. Green said. 

You heard Dick Riley say how much he 
regretted the fact that he grew up in a seg- 
regated society. A lot of us who were south- 
erners, who grew up in the South, really 
knew better. We knew that segregation was 
wrong. And we knew that—those of us who 
were white knew that it was hurting us, that 
we were being deprived of the opportunity 
to know people, to share their feelings, to 
share their life experiences, to share their 
music, their culture, to deal with people who 
were just being cut off. 

And the things which happened to inte- 
grate the country integrated the South, at 
least in the beginning, more than any other 
part of the country because it was the most 
segregated part and it was the part that had 
the highest percentage of African-American 
population. And I am convinced that those 
things, first the education decisions and then 
the voting rights decision, they did help to 
inspire and give energy to what ultimately 
happened in South Africa. 

The United States contributed $35 million 
last year to helping to build democracy in 
South Africa, helping train people to vote, 
helping conduct, show people how to run the 
elections, helping to figure out how this 
could be done. But I also have to tell you 
that I think it is virtually inconceivable that 
I would have ever become President of the 
United States had it not been for the Brown 
decision because of the relationships—and 
the voting rights decision—and the relation- 
ships that subsequently I developed with the 
African-Americans in my State whose sup- 
port helped to make me Governor and with 
people around the country who made me 
President. So there is a sense in which, in 
very tangible, real ways, these decisions freed 
a lot of Americans to be more than they oth- 
erwise would have been. 

So, do you have any questions to any of 
them or me that you want to ask? Yes, in 


the back. 


[A student asked Mr. Green what kept him 
going in that very difficult situation. Mr. 
Green said that his main motivation was the 
goal of opening up opportunities in Little 
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Rock, but that support from the other eight 
students involved and their families and 
churches was important. | 


Q. When you were in school, how did inte- 
grating your school affect you? 

The President. My public schools were 
not integrated until 2 years after I left. That’s 
the point I was trying to make with Ernest. 
The integration of the schools throughout the 
South basically took about 15 years after the 
Brown decision. So I’m a little bit younger 
than Ernie, not much. 

And so our school—what happened was, 
a lot of these school districts sat around and 
waited for the Justice Department to come 
after them, the Federal Government to say, 
where is your plan, or for somebody to force 
the States to adopt a plan. And that’s why 
I wanted to make the point that after Brown 
v. Board of Education, all of these schools 
didn’t integrate overnight, and it took a sig- 
nificant number of years before it happened 
throughout the South and throughout the 
country. 

Ernest Green. Mr. President, I think one 
of the things you want to point out about 
the Little Rock case is that Little Rock was 
much earlier than many of the other cases, 
and that the fact that the Federal Govern- 
ment finally used their power and might to 
underscore it may have helped, I like to 
think, fuel part of the modern civil rights 
movement. 

As you know from the movie, we had 1,000 
paratroopers that came to Little Rock to en- 
force the Court order. But this was the first 
time that school desegregation had been 
undergirded by Federal support in that man- 
ner. 

The President. I also want to make an- 
other point that I think might have been 
passed over. Ernie mentioned this. Arkansas 
was actually a good candidate for a peaceful, 
successful integration of Little Rock Central 
High School. We were the first State in the 
South to integrate our law school. We had 
an integrated medical school. We had a 
newspaper in Little Rock, the Arkansas Ga- 
zette, which was, I think, one of the—by any 
standard—one of the finest papers in the 
country, which was strongly supportive of in- 
tegration. We had a lot of leadership, white 
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leadership, in Little Rock that was strongly 
supportive of integration. 

And in cases like this, when countries or 
cities or States can go one way or the other, 
the impact of leadership is piv otal. When the 
Governor called out the National Guard to 
stop the integration, it wasn’t even all that 
popular in Little Rock; a lot of the white peo- 
ple didn’t like it. But it was wildly popular 
out in our State in the more rural areas where 
the racial animosity was greater and the fear 
of change was greater. And so it was a politi- 
cally popular decision. But it wrecked the 
chance we had to become the first southern 
State that would really have a beginning 
statewide successful, peaceful integration. 

Later when Atlanta began to integrate, a 
lot of leaders in Atlanta looked at what hap- 
pened in Little Rock and said, “We don’t 
want that to happen here, and we're not 
going to permit it.” Very interesting. 

So how people behave in times of crisis 
is very important and makes a big difference. 
The Court decision still is carried out by peo- 
ple, and as I said, what’s in their heart makes 
a difference. 

Do you have any questions for them? Any 
more? 

[A student asked Mr. Green how he felt the 
first day at Central High School. He re- 
sponded that he and his companions were 
fearful, but seeing their struggle televised, re- 
inforced their determination to stick it out. 

Another student asked how Mr. Green’s 
brother felt about the situation. Mr. Green 
said his brother thought he was a little wacky 
at the time but that his brother was now in 
the building trades which opportunity he 
thought was directly attributable to the 
Brown decision. 

A student then asked Mr. Marshall how 
the Brown decision has affected his life. Mr. 
Marshall responded that it gives him a per- 
spective on problems that society now faces, 
such as racism and violence, and reminds him 
of the need for everyone to work together to 
oppose the politics of division. | 

The President. Go ahead, you're next. 

Q. This is for both Mr. Green and you, 
Mr. President. While the integration was 
going on, did you ever feel like taking the 
law into your own hands and doing some- 
thing drastic? [Laughter] 
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Mr. Green. Thank you, Mr. President. 
[Laughter] 

The President. There are some benefits 
to this job. [Laughter] 


[Mr. Green responded that he and the other 
eight students faced 2,000 white students and 
that fighting was not an option. He advocated 
nonviolence as a real and effective tool for 
resolving conflicts. | 


The President. I want to make two points 
about it. First is, back then, the law was our 
friend and lawlessness was our enemy. In 
other words, the Supreme Court was the 
friend of integration. The President was en- 
forcing the Supreme Court order. And after 
President Kennedy was elected, Robert Ken- 
nedy was the Attorney General. He was out 
there killing himself trying to get the schools 
integrated and to enforce the law. So the law 
was seen as the friend of the people who 
wanted change. 

The second point Id like to make is, peo- 
ple were willing to put themselves on the 
line, these people like Ernie. Mr. Marshall’s 
father worked for years and years and years. 
They were willing to pay the price of time. 
What you have today in a lot of communities 
is young people taking the law into their own 
hands either because they can’t manage their 
own aggressions and they've got a gun handy, 
or because they're doing it for some—it 
arises out of drug dealing or something like 
that, where people want a quick benefit in- 
stead of a long-term benefit. 

And I think one of the things the schools 
have to drum into our kids today is that you 
always have to be living for your lifetime. You 
always have to be thinking about what it’s 
going to be like down the road. No one is 
entitled to instant gratification all the time, 
to get what they want when they want it, right 
now. You have to be willing to pay the price 
of time. 

And these nine young people of whom 
Ernie was the leader were willing—they paid 
an enormous price for themselves as well as 
for everybody they represented by saying, 

“In my life this will be better.” And if I could 
change one thing about what’s going on 
today, when there’s so much mindless vio- 
lence among young people and kids are just 
getting shot at random, it’s because people 
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are going around acting on their impulses in 
the moment. 

And the law can still be your friend if 
you re willing to work and have discipline and 
take time with it. Nobody gets everything 
they want just when they want it. You have 
to pay the price of time and be willing to 
take the kind of disciplined risks that Ernie 
Green did. And that, I think, is one of the 
things we really have got to somehow ham- 
mer home to everybody in your generation. 

You've been great. The teacher's telling 
me it’s time to stop. The principal is. Thank 
you all very much. You were terrific. Thank 
you, gentlemen. 


[At this point, the President was presented 
with several gifts. | 


The President. The great thing about the 
United States, the great thing about the Unit- 
ed States is that all the history of our country 
lives in the present and helps to pave the 
way for the future. 

I had Senator Byrd in my office last night, 
who is the chairman of the Senate Appropria- 


tions Committee. They have to approve all 
the money that gets spent, like if we send 
any money to your school, it comes through 
that committee. And he had just finished 
reading “The Federalist Papers” written by 
Madison and Hamilton, just read them all 
again, because he said they have relevance 
to today. 

Brown is important today. It’s living in 
your life today. And what you have to do is 
to make the most of this experience and 
make the most of your own life, so that 40 
years from now young people will be sitting 
in this school and other schools around the 
country, and they will be living the accumu- 
lated history of America. 

That’s the only way this works. That’s the 
brilliant thing about our country. That’s why 
we wanted to come here and talk about it, 
because we know the spirit and the meaning 
of that decision is alive in your lives today. 
And as long as you believe that and you do 
your part, then this country is going to be 
around a long, long time. 

Thank you. 


Note: The question-and-answer session began at 
11:35 a.m. at Martin Luther King, Jr., Middle 
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School. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Remarks on the 40th Anniversary of 
Brown v. Board of Education in 


Beltsville 
May 17, 1994 


Thank you. Thank you very much. My 
good friend Ernie Green; Secretary Riley; 
Attorney General Reno; your principal, Bette 
Lewis. I'd also like to recognize in the audi- 
ence today two of my partners in trying to 
make America a better place, two of your 
distinguished Representatives in Congress, 
Senator Paul Sarbanes and Congressman 
Steny Hoyer. Thank you for being here. 

I have a number of people here who work 
in the White House, but I want to recognize 
one in particular. We just finished teaching 
a class here on Brown v. Board of Education. 
I was joined in that class by Secretary Riley, 
who as a young man was involved along with 
his father with the integration of public 
schools in South Carolina; and with Ernest 
Green, whose background you know; also 
with Thurgood Marshall, Jr., now a member 
of the Vice President’s staff in the White 
House, whose father argued the Brown v. 
Board of Education case before the Supreme 
Court and later became the first African- 
American ever to sit on the United States 
Supreme Court. Thurgood Marshall, Jr., I'd 
like him to stand up and be recognized. 

I'd like to thank Robin Wiltison and the 
students who were in her class today. They 
certainly showed us why Martin Luther King 
Middle School is a blue-ribbon school. I was 
deeply impressed with the students. And 
they asked good questions, and they were 
very well-informed. And I think it’s fair to 
say that those of us who came here to partici- 
pate may have enjoyed the class even more 
than they did. 

We are here today because, as all of you 
know by now, 40 years ago on this day the 
United States Supreme Court handed down 
the decision called Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation. The Supreme Court has been in the 
news a lot lately because I’ve just announced 
the appointment of a distinguished judge, 
Judge Stephen Breyer, from Boston, to be 
the new Justice to the Supreme Court to fill 
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the vacancy created by the resignation of Jus- 
tice Blackmun. 

Many Americans don’t think about the Su- 
preme Court very much and only hear about 
it when it issues a great decision. I can tell 
you that every American thought about the 
Supreme Court when Brown v. Board of 
Education was decided. Forty years ago, in 
some parts of this great country, African- 
Americans couldn’t vote, couldn’t be served 
in certain restaurants or stay in certain hotels, 
couldn’t even get medical care in certain hos- 
pitals. Before a brave woman named Rosa 
Parks refused to budge off a bus in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, and a brave minister 
named Martin Luther King helped her fight 
back, African-Americans were told they had 
to sit in the back of the bus and give up their 
seats to white people. They were told many 
other things that deprived them of the free- 
dom today we all take for granted. 

Forty years ago, a school like this one, with 
white and Hispanic and African-American 
and Asian-American students, a real kaleido- 
scope of America’s great diversity, it was un- 
thinkable, it wouldn’t even have existed in 
major parts of the United States. The deci- 
sion in Brown v. Board of Education helped 
to change all that. 

We have to remember two things about 
this: First of all, the change didn’t happen 
overnight. And secondly, the people who 
helped to bring that change didn’t wait 
around for anybody to do the hard work for 
them; they did it for themselves. They knew 
that the future is not something you inherit; 
it’s something you have to earn by your own 
efforts. 

When I say it didn’t happen overnight, let 
me explain exactly what I mean. We talked 
about this somewhat in the class today. The 
Supreme Court can hand down a decision 
and say schools that are separated solely on 
the basis of the race of the students are un- 
constitutional; stop it. Then millions of peo- 
ple had to figure out, well, what does that 
mean? Where do the teachers go? Where do 
the students go? Whose schoolbooks do you 
use? What do you do? What are the mechan- 
ics of integrating the schools? But then there 
was another Brown decision in which people 
said, “How fast do we have to do this?” And 
the Supreme Court said, “With all deliberate 
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speed.” And in every school district in the 
country where they were working it out, 
somebody had to say, “What does ‘all delib- 
erate speed’ mean?” There were still millions 
of Americans who were against it. They 
thought “all deliberate speed” meant several 
years. Then the millions who were for it 
thought “all deliberate speed” means tomor- 
row. 

So these things took a long time. It took, 
at least, I'd say, 15 years after the Brown 
decision before the public schools in this 
country were basically integrated through the 
system. It did not happen overnight. There 
were a lot of people who had to keep work- 
ing. And that’s an important lesson for you 
today: Nothing worth doing happens imme- 
diately. You have to make efforts that take 
time. 

Brown laid a foundation—you heard Er- 
nest Green talking about the connection be- 
tween the Brown case and the ultimate lib- 
eration and reconciliation of South Africa. 
We had a Civil Rights Act in 1964. We had 
a Voting Rights Act in 1965. The struggles 
for freedom in this country were seen as a 
symbol of what could be done by people all 
over the world. There are always going to 
be people who fight for these kinds of 
changes and, frankly, always going to be peo- 
ple who resist them. The Brown decision 
gave courage to people like Ernest Green. 
It also gave moral backbone to our Nation’s 
leaders. When Emest Green—for those of 
you who have seen the movie about his life 
story, you know that when he attempted to 
integrate Little Rock Central High School 
just a few years after Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation, the Governor of my State then tried 
to stop him by calling out the National 
Guard, on the theory that people were too 
upset about it. But the President, under the 
authority of the Supreme Court decision, in- 
stead turned the National Guard into a Unit- 
ed States force and enforced the integration 
order. 

That’s the kind of thing that a Supreme 
Court decision can do if there are people like 
Emest Green who are willing to pay the price 
to carry out the promise of equality and op- 
portunity in America, even if it takes years 
to do. Thurgood Marshall, the man who 
brought the Brown v. Board of Education 
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case to the Supreme Court and who later 
served on the Supreme Court, literally spent 
his life fighting for these principles and these 
opportunities. 

Now, I say this to make the second point. 
There have been a lot of—you may see this 
if you watch these sort of things on the 
evening news, you'll see a lot of people your 
parents’ and grandparents’ age talking, or 
even younger than that, talking in very cyni- 
cal terms saying, “Well, this is still a society 
with a lot of segregation,” or “Well, this is 
still a society with a lot of racial discrimina- 
tion,” or “Well, this is still a society where 
racial minorities don’t have the same eco- 
nomic opportunities others do,” or “Well, 
we're still more violent than we were 40 years 
ago.” And all those people will be saying that 
sort of as an excuse. They'll be saying, 
“Therefore, maybe this decision didn’t count 
for so much.” Well, I want to tell you that’s 
flat wrong. This is a much better country 
today because of Brown v. Board of Edu- 
cation and because there were people who 
came before all of you who were literally will- 
ing to put their lives on the line to see you 
got an equal education, to see that you had 
a chance to make something of your lives. 
The world and this country are markedly bet- 
ter because of this decision and these prin- 
ciples. It is better today. And just because 
not all the problems of this country have 
been solved, that’s no excuse for people to 
say that this Brown v. Board of Education 
decision didn’t make a huge difference. 

You heard the Attorney General and the 
students in the class heard the Secretary of 
Education and me say all three of us grew 
up in the South in segregated societies. And 
we suffered, too. We were deprived of the 
right to play and go places with and know 
and live with people of different racial and 
ethnic backgrounds. And we paid a terrible 
price for it. And when it began to go away, 
our lives were also very, very much enriched. 
I do not believe I would be here as President 
today if it hadn’t been for Brown v. Board 
of Education and the Civil Rights Act and 
the Voting Rights Act that gave all the people 
of my State a chance to come together as 
one people. 

What I do want to say to you today is that 
this generation faces a whole lot of challenges 
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that are part of the unfinished business of 
helping us to live together as one people. And 
we need some more miracles like Brown v. 
Board of Education. And they have to begin, 
however, the same way Brown did, by indi- 
vidual Americans making choices. 

You look at what the problems are today. 
Is there still racism in America today? Of 
course there is. Is there too much violence 
today, especially among young people? Of 
course. Are there still too many people who 
don’t think they’re going to get a fair shake 
in life and don’t think they have much of 
a future to look forward to? Of course there 
are. So what are you going to do about it? 
And what am I going to do about it? 

What we should say is we are going to 
build on the things which have gone before 
that are good. You have to make choices. If 
you look at what’s wrong with our country 
today—too much violence, too many guns in 
the hands of young people that are too willing 
to use them, too many people victimized by 
the breakdown of family life and community 
life, too many people victimized by the fact 
that they don’t have a good job or a good 
education, too many young people who are 
willing to make decisions in the flash of a 
moment that may ruin their entire lives, too 
many schools that still don’t work as well as 
this one does—it all begins with personal 
choices. I ran for President because I made 
a personal choice that I did not want my 
daughter to grow up in a country that was 
coming apart instead of coming together, and 
I didn’t want you to be the first generation 
of Americans to do worse than your parents, 
and I thought there were things we could 
do about it. And we’re working hard to do 
those things, to create more jobs, to improve 
our schools, to deal with our health care 
problems, to make our streets safer and our 
schools safer and take on some of these tough 
law enforcement issues that relate to crime 
and drugs. 

The Congress voted last week to ban as- 
sault weapons. It’s high time to put more po- 
lice officers on the street, to give young peo- 
ple more programs that will help to prevent 
them from getting involved in a violent life. 
We have made some personal decisions. But 
you have to make some personal decisions, 
too. The magic of education starts in every 
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school, in every classroom. You have to de- 
cide that you will not drop out of school and 
that you will stay in and that you will do well. 
You have to decide that you will not use alco- 
hol or drugs or take up guns. You have to 
decide that you will not become a mother 
or a father before you’re old enough to un- 
derstand and take responsibility and do the 
job right, instead of wrecking your life with 
it. You have to decide that you are going to 
have the discipline and commitment nec- 
essary to continue your education and to tone 
down the frustration and anger that every 
person feels. 

A lot of these kids getting killed today are 
getting killed with the same sort of anger and 
lruntvatie that people have always felt when 
they were fighting over things, except now 
they can go pick up a gun and do something 
about it. You have to take the lead, every 
one of you, in dealing with your own lives 
and your own schools to try to stop this. This 
is crazy, all this violence among young peo- 
ple. And a lot of these kids that are killing 
their lives by shooting other people are peo- 
ple who don’t even have prior criminal 
records. You've got to get together and talk 
about what elon people od and what do 
you do when you get mad and when you get 
frustrated, and how do you walk away from 
that. And that’s something that the President 
and the Congress and all the people in the 
world can’t do for you if you won't do for 
yourselves. 

We are very fortunate in this country today 
that 40 years ago the people did what was 
necessary to bring that case to the Supreme 
Court and that ev ery Justice on the Supreme 
Court said separate but unequal educational 
facilities are wrong. And if they are separated 
by race by law, they are by definition un- 
equal, and they are unconstitutional. We are 
all a better people because of that. And you 
all wouldn’t be here together, doing what 
youre doing in this shee today, if that 
hadn’t happened. 

But what you have to do now is to say, 
“That didn’t solve all the problems, but it 
got me to the starting line. It gave me a 
climen to live in an America that was more 
honest in living up to its creed that we are 
all equal under God. And now I have a 
chance, and I’m going to make the most of 
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t.” The whole future of America is riding 
on whether we can have young people who 
are well-educated, well-disciplined, hopeful 
about the future, and more interested in 
helping each other than hurting each other, 
more interested in books than guns, more 
interested in 5 years from now than 5 sec- 
onds from now. You have to do that. Your 
country is counting on you. 

I will do ev erything i can as President. And 
all these people will do everything they can 
to make sure that you have a good country 
to grow up in, that you can succeed, that you 
can have a good life. But a lot of it is in 
your hands. I urge you, on this 40th anniver- 
sary of one of the greatest decisions for free- 
dom ever made, to stand up for your own 
freedom and make the most of it. 


God bless you, and good luck. Thank you. 


Norte: The President spoke at 12:45 p.m. at Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., Middle School. 


Statement on the Report of the 
Federal Interagency Council on the 
Homeless 


May 17, 1994 


Last year, I directed the Federal Inter- 
agency Council on the Homeless to forge a 
single, coordinated plan to break the cycle 
of homelessness and prevent future home- 
lessness. 

Today, the Interagency Council released 
their report, which recognizes the magnitude 
of the problem of homelessness for the first 
time and proposes a comprehensive, innova- 
tive approach, the continuum of care, to 
move millions of Americans off our streets 
and back into our communities and our fami- 
lies. The 17 member agency, under the lead- 
ership of the Secretaries of HUD, HHS, and 
VA, and with the unprecedented consultation 
of thousands of people across the country, 
deserves credit for a thorough and honest ex- 
amination of this complex problem. 

“Priority Home: The Federal Plan to 
Break the Cycle of Homelessness” is part of 
a larger strategy of health care reform and 
welfare reform which will give every Amer- 
ican the opportunity to break the cycle of 
dependence, become self-sufficient, and 
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work towards a better life for themselves and 
their families. 


Norte: Copies of the report were made available 
by the Office of the Press Secretary. An additional 
release of May 18 announced that the President 
proposed funding increases for homeless pro- 
grams in cities across the country. A State-by-State 
breakdown of dollar amounts was also made avail- 


able. 


Nomination for United States 
Marshals 


May 17, 1994 


The President today announced his intent 
to nominate Robert Henry McMichael as 
U.S. marshal for the Northern District of 
Georgia, John W. Caldwell as U.S. marshal 
for the Southern District of Georgia, Roy 
Allen Smith as U.S. marshal for the Southern 
District of Ohio, and David William Trout- 
man as U.S. marshal for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Ohio. 

“I am pleased to nominate these individ- 
uals as U.S. marshals,” the President said. 
“They are well-qualified, and I am confident 
they will make a positive difference in our 
fight against crime.” 


Note: Biographies of the nominees were made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Appointment of Secretary of the 
American Battle Monuments 
Commission 


May 17, 1994 


The President today announced the ap- 
pointment of Joseph S. Laposata as Secretary 
of the American Battle Monuments Commis- 
sion. 

“I am happy to name Joseph Laposata as 
Secretary to the American Battle Monu- 
ments Commission,” the President said. “His 
career with the Armed Forces will provide 
the Commission with a wealth of experience 
that will certainly prove beneficial.” 


Note: A biography of the appointee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 
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Remarks on Signing the Human 
Services Amendments of 1994 


May 18, 1994 


Thank you so much. I think Dr. Johnson 
is a stronger statement for the merits of what 
has been done and what is about to be done 
than anything any of the rest of us can say. 
If every American child could grow up to 
be like him, we wouldn’t even have more 
than half the conversations we have every day 
in this town. So I thank President Johnson 
and all those wise people, including the 
founders of Head Start who are here and the 
Members of Congress who were there then, 
for starting this program 29 years ago. I thank 
the Members of Congress here today for 
working together across party lines, across 
philosophical lines, across racial lines, across 
district lines, from the city and from rural 
areas, to make this dream real in our time 
and to make the improvements and the 
changes in the Head Start program that we 
ought to make. I’m glad that Jeanne Kendall 
was here from Kentucky to make her profes- 
sion about the Head Start program. And she 
brought one of her children, too, who’s down 
there, a fine young man. Stand up. I want 
him to—[applause|—see, he’s done quite 
well—to remind us that children everywhere 
need this program. 

Everybody knows that this is not just a na- 
tional Federal program, not the kind of pre- 
conceived thing that people think when they 
think about the Federal Government, you 
know, “I’m from the Federal Government, 
and I’m here to help you.” [Laughter] This 
is not a program involving bureaucrats in 
Washington making decisions that individ- 
uals and families and teachers have to live 
by. This is a program that is built at the grass- 
roots by families and teachers and commu- 
nities. 

I've often said that governments can’t raise 
children, that people have to do that. But 
parents need help in a lot of places in this 
country today, just like they did 29 years ago. 
As I traveled America in 1992, I’d meet chil- 
dren in every corner of this country who 
would still be on the verge of showing up 
for school not knowing their colors, their 
shapes, their numbers, how to spell their 
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names. And you ask, well, is that all that im- 
portant? You bet it is. 

You heard the doctor talk about how he 
got his degree in biology. Maybe there is 
nothing new under the sun, but when the 
Scripture says that people perish without vi- 
sion, I think there’s something to that. And 
the flip side is plainly true: In order to visual- 
ize, to imagine the future, you have to have 
some structure in your head, some way of 
organizing all the things that are coming in. 
And there’s no doubt in my mind that one 
of the reasons we have so much violence 
among our young people today is they have 
no way of organizing and processing and 
dealing with and turning outward a lot of the 
things that they are forced to confront day- 
in and day-out. 

Head Start helps these little children—can 
you believe—I mean, first of all, they're the 
second best advertisement. How can they sit 
here and listen to all these politicians and 
people talk—{laughter|—and behave in this 
way? Look at them. I mean, it’s been amaz- 
ing. But it helps these children to know 
they're special and to begin to see the world 
in a wonderful but still organized way. And 
that is a very, very significant thing. 

I do want to say to the Advisory Commit- 
tee on Head Start Quality and Expansion and 
to Secretary Shalala and to Secretary Riley 
and to all those who worked on this program, 
we all knew that there were some things we 
ought to do to help Head Start move into 
the 21st century. We knew we had to invest 
in reform and put quality first. We knew we 
needed performance standards because if 
we're going to spend the public’s money to 
make the program work at the grassroots 
level, we want children to turn out like the 
man who introduced me. 

We knew we had to expand the program, 
that it was no longer justifiable with all the 
kids in trouble in this country and needing 
help, to do that. So Head Start will go from 
serving 621,000 children in 1992 to about 
840,000 in 1995. And we're struggling hard, 
Marian, with the budget—we met yester- 
day—|laughter|—so that we can keep ex- 
panding it beyond 1995. We're going to give 
local communities the option to meet the 
new needs of parents and children with full- 
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day and full-year programs, which I think is 
very important. 

The bill contains new provisions to meet 
families’ needs who have infants and toddlers 
from birth to age 3. And I’m especially 
pleased by the broad coalition in Congress 
and the executive branch and among con- 
cerned Americans all across the country that 
focused on this vital area. Just a few years 
ago, this would have been enormously con- 
troversial. You would have had all kinds of 
ideological arguments, unrelated to the re- 
ality of these children’s lives. And because 
of the spirit of primarily the leaders of Con- 
gress who are here present and those who 
are not here who supported it and those of 
you who brought information to the table 
about the real lives of these children and 
their families, you made that happen. And 
that is a dramatic change. 

The third thing that this bill does is to act 
to keep the gains that Head Start makes 
going through the later years, because we 
learned, much to our sadness, that some chil- 
dren kept the gains all the way through their 
lives and others were lost because of inter- 
vening events. So we had to ask ourselves 
what could we do to make these gains keep 
going, to make sure that these children would 
take the richness and the vision and the hope 
and the self-esteem that they leave this pro- 
gram with and be able to hold it close and 
live by it and gain from it throughout their 
lives. So I think that that is a terribly impor- 
tant advance in this program that will help 
not only the children but their parents. 

Well, this is in some ways maybe the big- 
gest part of the lifetime learning program 
we've been pushing, all of us, through the 
Congress with remarkable bipartisan sup- 
port: the Goals 2000 program to establish na- 
tional standards for our public schools and 
to erase the difference between academic 
learning and skill training; the school-to-work 
program to help those young people who 
don’t go on to 4-year colleges but do need 
greater skills; now, the reemployment pro- 
gram that we're going to try to develop out 
of the unemployment system, recognizing 
that most people don’t get their old jobs 
back. But today we begin where our parents 
always told us we ought to begin, at the be- 
ginning. 
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And this is a wonderful day, I say again, 
a tribute to those whose vision made it pos- 
sible 29 years ago, a tribute to those who 
have worked on these significant, dramatic 
improvements today, a tribute to the parents 
and the students who have proven by their 
statements today and the lives they have lived 
that together we really are one community 
and we can pull together and help each other 
in ways that make us all better people, better 
citizens, and later, better parents. 


Thank you all, and God bless you. 


Now, let me tell you what’s going to hap- 
pen. This is Brian Rivera; he’s 5 years old. 
He’s the best dressed man here. [Laughter] 
And I’m going to ask him to join me with 
the congressional leadership; we don’t have 
room here for all the Members who are here. 
I would like for Senator Kennedy, Senator 
Kassebaum, Senator Mitchell, and Congress- 
man Ford, Congressman Goodling to come 
up here and stand behind me. And as they 
come, I’d like for all the Members of Con- 
gress who are here to stand and be applauded 
by the rest of us, because without them this 
would not have happened. Please stand up. 
[Applause] 


Note: The President spoke at 3:17 p.m. in the 
East Room at the White House. In his remarks, 
he referred to Dr. Ansel Johnson, former Head 
Start student, and Jeanne Kendall, parent of a 
former Head Start student. S. 2000, approved 
May 18, was assigned Public Law No. 103-252. 


Statement on Signing the Human 
Services Amendments of 1994 


May 18, 1994 


Twenty-nine years ago today, President 
Lyndon Johnson announced a program of 
hope for our Nation’s most vulnerable chil- 
dren and their families, a program designed 
to give children a true “Head Start.” 

I am particularly pleased that many of 
those who helped launch Head Start could 
join us today to witness the fruits of their 
vision and see the faces of those who entered 
Head Start programs in that first summer of 
1965. They represent more than 13 million 
children and families whose lives have been 
touched by this great program. 
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It is with tremendous pride that I help turn 
the next page in the distinguished history of 
Head Start by signing S. 2000, legislation that 
sets forth a bold new agenda for the future 
of the Head Start program. Over the years, 
Head Start has been successful in improving 
the lives of low-income children and their 
families by providing health and social serv- 
ices and education. These comprehensive 
services have changed numerous lives and 
contributed to a stronger future for our Na- 
tion. 


I am particularly pleased that this legisla- 
tion, which authorizes a wide array of human 
services programs, is the product of extraor- 
dinary bipartisan cooperation. This effort 
began last June when Secretary Shalala an- 
nounced the establishment of the Advisory 
Committee on Head Start Quality and Ex- 
pansion. Its groundbreaking report set forth 
a blueprint for creating a 21st century Head 
Start and laid the foundation for the land- 
mark legislation that we celebrate today. 


This legislation seeks to re-energize the 
Head Start program for generations to come. 
Through this legislation, strong new efforts 
will be made to improve the quality of Head 
Start programs, and an important new initia- 
tive will be launched to provide Head Start 
services to families with children under age 
three. Services will be tailored to meet the 
needs of today’s families, and creative part- 
nerships will be forged with other key pro- 
grams at the State and local level. 


Head Start reminds us that our country 
cannot afford to waste its young or ignore 
their families. We must value every child and 
help every parent succeed. Head Start cre- 
ates the sense of community that all of us 
need in our lives. The dedication of thou- 
sands of volunteers, staff, and parents helps 
create the special relationship that defines 
the Head Start program. Head Start is in- 
deed a celebration of human diversity and 
creativity. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 18, 1994. 
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Proclamation 6690—World Trade 
Week, 1994 


May 18, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


As we observe World Trade Week, 1994, 
we find our Nation well-positioned to com- 
pete in the 1990s. Our economy is the strong- 
est in the industrialized world. Our work 
force is second to none. Our system of higher 
education is unequalled. And our people are 
more optimistic—and have reason to be. 

Yet, success in world markets is not auto- 
matic—it requires planning and effort. 

“U.S. Exports Equal U.S. Jobs,” the theme 
of World Trade Week, illustrates why the 
United States must make the push to in- 
crease the involvement of American business 
in international markets. Exports have be- 
come a critical engine of our Nation’s eco- 
nomic progress. In the past 5 years, exports 
of goods and services have been responsible 
for more than 40 percent of U.S. economic 
growth. 

Today one in every five manufacturing 
jobs is linked to exports. Exports of goods 
and services support some 10.5 million jobs. 
And exports lead to better paying jobs. Amer- 
ican workers producing for export earn 17 
percent more than the overall average wage. 

The intersection of domestic and inter- 
national business makes it more important 
than ever to emphasize all of the factors that 
make America competitive. Sustainable eco- 
nomic growth is possible only if we solve 
those societal problems that keep our people 
from achieving their best. 

The first order of business for this Admin- 
istration was to improve the economic cli- 
mate at home, and this continues to be my 
priority. We have made great strides in bring- 
ing the Federal budget deficit under control. 
Fiscal restraint has prompted a surge in busi- 
ness investment. We are in the process of 
implementing a policy that encourages pri- 
vate and public partnerships. We have begun 
the difficult job of helping the defense indus- 
try to convert to a more commercial business. 
And we are devoting more attention to sec- 
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ondary education and to training and retrain- 
ing our work force. 

This Administration is working vigorously 
to secure a health care plan for all Americans, 
and we have proposed a reform of our wel- 
fare system. We have major initiatives under- 
way to fight crime and drug trafficking. 

These steps toward healthy economic 
growth and a more secure society represent 
the essential underpinning for America to 
compete in the world economy. 

However, U.S. companies must have fair 
access to international markets. We have 
placed a high priority on reducing trade bar- 
riers abroad, and we are making progress. 
The North American Free Trade Agreement 
creates a vibrant, integrated market on our 
own continent and opens up great possibili- 
ties for an even larger free trade area in the 
future. The successful conclusion of the Uru- 
guay Round of GATT trade negotiations after 
7 years of hard bargaining now should lead 
to a significant expansion of global trade. 

Partnership between the United States 
Government and the private sector is nec- 
essary if we are to reach the economic goals 
outlined early in my Administration. The 
Federal Government is committed to being 
a constructive partner by creating a favorable 
environment for the U.S. private sector to 
conduct business at home and abroad. How- 
ever, the main responsibility for developing 
overseas markets lies with the private sector. 
It is up to business to take the risks, but the 
risks bring the right to reap the rewards. 

Our workers will reap the rewards in the 
form of many new jobs, because exports can 
be our number one method of creating high- 
wage jobs. 

All this leads to only one conclusion: We 
must thrive globally to secure a healthier 
economy, and it is in the interest of business, 
workers, and the entire population to do so. 
We must sell more in the global market- 
place—and we are continuing to do our best 
to expand that marketplace for American 
goods. We must also promote trade in a way 
that benefits workers and encourages sustain- 
able development. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
by virtue of the authority vested in me by 
the Constitution and the laws of the United 
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States, do hereby proclaim the week begin- 
ning May 22, 1994, as “World Trade Week.” 
I invite the people of the United States to 
join in appropriate observances to reaffirm 
the potential of international trade for creat- 
ing prosperity for all. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:20 p.m., May 18, 1994] 


Note: This proclamation was published in the 
Federal Register on May 20. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting 


May 18, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

In accordance with the Communications 
Act of 1934, as amended (47 U.S.C. 396(i)), 
I transmit herewith the Annual Report of the 
Corporation for Public Broadcasting for Fis- 
cal Year 1993 and the Inventory of the Fed- 
eral Funds Distributed to Public Tele- 
communications Entities by Federal Depart- 
ments and Agencies: Fiscal Year 1993. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 18, 1994. 


Message to the Congress 
Transmitting the Report of the 
National Endowment for the 
Humanities 


May 18, 1994 


To the Congress of the United States: 

It is my pleasure to present to you the 
twenty-eighth annual report of National En- 
dowment for the Humanities (NEH). In 
terms of breadth and number of projects 
funded, this agency is the largest grant-mak- 
ing entity for the humanities in the country. 
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The Endowment supports scholars, teachers, 
and students in their research and studies, 
and provides funds for projects such as docu- 
mentary films and museum exhibitions that 
reach a large general audience. These hu- 
manities activities strengthen the cultural re- 
sources of the nation and provide insight into 
the problems that face our increasingly com- 
plex society. 

In addition to direct federal support of the 
humanities, NEH programs have stimulated 
private contributions, to date almost $1.3 bil- 
lion in matching gift funds. The Endowment 
also requires grantees in most programs to 
commit their own funds for part of the 
project costs. The NEH support of a project 
is highly respected and often attracts addi- 
tional funding from other sources. 

The country can be proud of the role the 
Endowment has played as a catalyst for the 
support of excellent humanities scholarship 
and education in the United States over the 
past twenty-eight years. 


William J. Clinton 


The White House, 
May 18, 1994. 


Statement by the Press Secretary on 
Draft Registration and the Selective 
Service System 


May 18, 1994 


The President has announced that he has 
approved a National Security Council rec- 
ommendation to maintain peacetime draft 
registration and the Selective Service System 
(SSS). 

In letters to the House and Senate, Presi- 
dent Clinton stated that “. . . it is essential 
to our national security to continue draft reg- 
istration and the Selective Service System. 
While tangible military requirements alone 
do not currently make a mass call-up of 
American young men likely, there are three 
reasons I believe we should maintain both 
the SSS and the draft registration require- 
ment.” 

First, the President stated that the SSS and 
registration provide ‘ . a hedge against 
unforeseen threats and a relatively low cost 
‘insurance policy’ against our underestimat- 
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ing the maximum level of threat we expect 
our Armed Forces to face.” 

Next, “. . . terminating the SSS and draft 
registration now could send the wrong signal 
to our potential enemies who are watching 
for signs of U.S. resolve.” 

And finally, . as fewer and fewer 
members of our society have direct military 
experience, it is increasingly important to 
maintain the link between the All Volunteer 
Force and our society at large. The Armed 
Forces must also know that the general popu- 
lation stands behind them, committed to 
serve, should the preservation of our national 
security so require.” 

The NSC review leading to the President’s 
decision has been conducted since January 
and consisted of representatives from the Of- 
fice of the Secretary of Defense, the DOD 
Inspector General, the Joint Staff, the Cor- 
poration for National and Community Serv- 
ice, the Office of Management and Budget, 
and the Selective Service System. 

President Clinton urged Congress to sup- 
port the Administration Fiscal Year 1995 re- 
quest for $23 million for the Selective Service 
System. 


Proclamation 6691—National 
Trauma Awareness Month, 1994 


May 18, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All of us are potential victims of physical 
trauma. Even though we may lead relatively 
calm and safe lives, we can never fully escape 
the risks of traumatic injury. Each year, no 
fewer than 150,000 Americans die as a result 
of massive damage to skin or to internal or- 
gans, providing a sobering reminder that we 
must renew our efforts to create a healthier 
and safer society. 

While traumatic physical injury threatens 
all of us, young children are at particularly 
high risk for its tragic effects. In fact, six 
times as many children are killed by trau- 
matic incidence than by cancer. No matter 
who falls victim, trauma exacts a tremendous 
toll. 
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In addition to the vast physical and emo- 
tional suffering that occur, trauma also causes 
staggering economic losses. This year alone, 
Americans will spend more than $175 billion 
for the health care costs and loss of produc- 
tivity associated with trauma. 

We now consider trauma to be among the 
most neglected medical conditions in our 
country, and it is vital that we take steps to 
diminish its terrible damage. 

Fortunately, we can substantially reduce 
the threat and the impact of traumatic injury 
through a concerted campaign of prevention 
and of improvement in care. By using estab- 
lished safety procedures in our homes and 
at work and by teaching basic safety to our 
children, we can significantly lower the num- 
ber of traumatic accidents that occur each 
year. We can also help prevent many of the 
fatalities associated with trauma by learning 
how to properly treat its victims. By rededi- 
cating ourselves to understanding life-threat- 
ening trauma and by making the most effec- 
tive uses of emergency medical services, we 
can all contribute to creating a healthier soci- 
ety. 

The Congress, by Public Law 103-39, has 
designated May 1994 as “National Trauma 
Awareness Month,” and has authorized and 
requested the President to issue a proclama- 
tion in observance of this month. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim the month of May 1994 
as National Trauma Awareness Month. I call 
upon all Americans to observe this month 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, and 
activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this eighteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
2:10 p.m., May 19, 1994] 


Nore: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 19, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 23. 
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Exchange With Reporters Prior to a 
Meeting With Military Leaders 


May 19, 1994 


Representative Dan Rostenkowski 


Q. On Rostenkowski, sir, should the public 
be concerned at all that you and he have the 
same lawyer? 

. The President. No. 


China 

Q. Mr. President, did you send Michael 
Armacost to China to negotiate some kind 
of deal? 

The President. Well, we've had a number 
of Americans in China and speaking with the 
Chinese, and those conversations are ongo- 
ing. And I think until they are resolved, one 
way or the other, I shouldn’t say more about 
them. 

Q. It’s being reported that you have made 
a decision to go ahead and renew MFN. 

The President. We are still in discussions 
with the Chinese. I don’t know that I should 
call them negotiations; that’s not an accurate 
characterization. We are having discussions 
with them about our differences and about 
the importance of our relationship. And I will 
have a decision on the matter in a timely 
fashion. No decision has been reached yet; 
we're still talking with them. 

Q. Is it true that China has—[inaudible|— 
leaders willing to make concessions on 
human rights 

The President. 1 don’t think I should 
speak for the Chinese. All I can tell you is 
there are some things which have been re- 
ported which have actually occurred, and 
we've had discussions about other matters. 
But I don’t think I should discuss them now. 
We're still in discussions with them. 

Q. What’s the purpose of this meeting? 

The President. What? 

Q. What’s the purpose of the meeting? 

The President. We meet on a regular 
basis to discuss a number of national security 
issues. And there are a number of things that 
the CINC’s are going to bring me up to date 
on. I have some questions to ask them about 
some of the challenges we face around the 
world. 
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North Korea 


Q. On North Korea, sir—[inaudible|— 
North Korea divert its spent nuclear fuel? 
And if so, is it too late to avoid sanctions? 

The President. Well, let me say I certainly 
cannot answer that first question in the af- 
firmative. That’s why we have inspectors 
there now. And they are working hard, and 
as far as we know, they’re—I got a report 
this morning—they are proceeding with their 
inspections. They should be in a position to 
give us a report imminently, in the near fu- 
ture. So I don’t think you'll have to wait long 
for an answer to that. But the inspectors are 
there and working, and we should know more 
about it. And I think that the better course 
of action is for all of us to refrain from any 
kind of comment until we know what the 
facts are, because we will have the facts soon. 

Q. Sending troops anywhere? [Laughter] 

The President. To Normandy. [Laughter] 


Note: The exchange began at 10:14 a.m. in the 
Cabinet Room at the White House. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Michael Armacost, Asia-Pa- 
cific Research Center, Stanford University. A tape 
was not available for verification of the content 
of this exchange. 


Exchange With Reporters Prior to 
Discussions With Prime Minister P.V. 
Narasimha Rao of India 


May 19, 1994 


The President. Let me say that it’s a great 
honor for me personally and for the United 
States to welcome Prime Minister Rao and 
his delegation here. 

India is the world’s largest democracy, by 
a long ways, and a very important partner 
for the United States on many issues, with 
a very impressive rate of economic growth 
now and the prospect of a real partnership 
with our country, spanning not only eco- 
nomic but many other issues. And I’m really 
looking forward to our discussions. And I’m 
delighted that he’s found the time to come 
and be here with us. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation 

Q. Mr. President, how much of a hang- 
up is the issue of the Non-Proliferation Trea- 
ty and India’s resistance to signing it? Will 
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that come up? And do you think there’s any 
way of persuading India to sign this treaty? 

The President. Well, we'll have a chance 
to talk about a number of issues. I think that, 
as you know, we have a broad-based ap- 
proach. We're supporting the comprehensive 
test ban. We want to have the fissile materials 
production ban. We've got a lot of things to 
discuss, and we'll have a chance to talk about 
them. 

But he just got here. I don’t want to pre- 
sume upon the conversation that hasn’t yet 
occurred. 


Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis 


Q. Mr. President, do you have anything 
to say to the Kennedys? Do you have any 
words for the Kennedys? You know, Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis is 

The President. Hillary and I have been 
in touch with Mrs. Onassis in the last several 
days and are getting regular updates. She’s 
been quite wonderful to my wife and to my 
daughter and to all of us. And we're thinking 
about her, praying for her. 


[At this point, one group of reporters left the 
room and another group entered. | 


The President. | would like to say it’s a 
great honor for me personally and for the 
United States to welcome Prime Minister 
Rao and his party here. 

India is not only the world’s largest democ- 
racy, but a very impressive one, having pre- 
served democracy through all manner of dif- 
ficulties and challenges. We are mindful of 
the profound importance of our relationship 
with India, and the many aspects of that rela- 
tionship. And I am looking forward to estab- 
lishing a good working relationship with the 
Prime Minister and to building on that as 
we go into the future. I’m very hopeful about 
it. 


India 


Q. Mr. President, may I ask you a ques- 
tion? The economic reforms in India and the 
end of cold war—what kind of an impact do 
you think these two events have had on the 
Indo-American relationship? 

The President. Well, I think it should— 
both those things should permit that relation- 
ship to grow and to flourish, to deepen, and 
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should permit us to do things that together 
as leaders in the community of nations, as 
we work together in the United Nations. And 
India, for example, has been very construc- 
tive in Somalia and Mozambique and other 
places around the world. So I think we'll have 
a deeper and better partnership now. and I’m 
looking forward to building on it, and that’s 
one of the things that I hope to have a chance 
to discuss with the Prime Minister. 

Q. Mr. President—[inaudible|—said that 
this trip was a turning point in Indo-U.S. re- 
lations. What do you think? Would it prove 
to be a turning point? 

The President. Well, if it’s a positive turn- 
ing point, that would make me very happy 
because I think it’s very important that the 
United States and India have good relations 
and strong relations. And so I’m hopeful of 
that. 

Let me remind you, we're going to have 
a time that the press—at the end of this, 
where we can both make statements and an- 
swer questions. So let’s do that after we have 
a chance to visit. 


Note: The exchange began at 11:40 a.m. in the 
Oval Office at the White House. A tape was not 
available for verification of the content of this ex- 
change. 


The President’s News Conference 
With Prime Minister Rao of India 


May 19, 1994 


The President. Good afternoon. I have 
just completed a very productive meeting 
with Prime Minister Rao. It’s an honor for 
me and for the United States to host the lead- 
er of the world’s largest democracy, a nation 
of almost 900 million people. 

It was a distinct pleasure for me to meet 
the Prime Minister who has led India 
through what to me is an absolutely astonish- 
ing period of economic transformation. He’s 
kept a steady hand on the helm of Indian 
democracy through many challenges. 

India has sustained its commitment to rep- 
resentative government for many decades 
now. And I expressed my admiration to the 
Prime Minister for the remarkable achieve- 
ment of India’s people in social, cultural, and 
scientific areas. 
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Today we began what I hope will be a very 
close working relationship as our two coun- 
tries forge stronger partnership. Our nations 
share many common values. And speaking 
as friends, we explored ways to deepen our 
ties and to expand cooperation. 

The Prime Minister and I shared our con- 
cerns and our hopes about world events. We 
talked about the many challenges facing 
international community and discussed how 
each of us is working through the United Na- 
tions and other organizations to solve those 
problems. In particular, I expressed my ap- 
preciation to the Prime Minister for India’s 
contributions to peacekeeping in Somalia, 
Cambodia, Mozambique, and elsewhere. 

I told the Prime Minister that we heartily 
support his ambitious program of economic 
reform that brings India’s economy into the 
global marketplace. This important reform 
plan will be the engine of growth in our rela- 
tionships. Our Commerce Department has 
identified India as one of the 10 biggest 
emerging markets around the world. We are 
pleased at the rapid expansion of trade and 
investment between our two countries. We 
are now the largest bilateral trading partner 
and investor with India. We're proud of that, 
and we want that relationship to grow. 

We also discussed some of the obstacles 
to trade, and we pledged that we’d work hard 
to resolve those. We talked about security 
issues that affect India in the post-cold-war 
era. We discussed common efforts to curb 
weapons of mass destruction and their means 
of delivery. We pledged to intensify our ef- 
forts to achieve a comprehensive test ban 
treaty and a verifiable global ban on the pro- 
duction of fissile materials for nuclear weap- 
ons. 

I told the Prime Minister that I hoped that 
India and Pakistan would continue their con- 
structive dialog on ways to resolve their dif- 
ferences, including their differences over 
Kashmir. 

In our talks today, we also agreed to in- 
crease the frequency of high-level visits and 
exchanges between our two countries. I’ve 
asked our Secretary of Energy, Hazel 
O'Leary, to visit India in July to further our 
talks on renewable energy. And I’ve asked 
the Secretary of Commerce, Ron Brown, to 
go to India in November to continue our im- 
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portant discussions on trade and to promote 
further growth in trade and investment. 

Today’s visit was the first between Indian 
and United States leaders since Rajiv Gandhi 
came to the White House in 1987. I hope 
that the promising future in our relations will 
permit more frequent exchanges. Along with 
the United States, India is one of the world’s 
great experiments in multicultural democ- 
racy. Its people share our love for freedom, 
entrepreneurship, and self-expression. And 
they have fought for more than four decades 
now to keep their democracy alive under the 
most amazing challenges. 

India’s freedom was born out of a remark- 
able struggle led by Mahatma Gandhi and 
others whose courage and vision still inspires 
us and people all around the world. The 
Prime Minister has been part of that struggle 
and that history from the beginning of his 
country and since he was a very young man. 
Today he struck me as a leader of great wis- 
dom and experience. He shared some of that 
with me today. And under his leadership, 
India is taking its rightful place as a major 
world economic power and a partner in 
world affairs. We look forward to working 
with India in that way. 

Mr. Prime Minister. 

Prime Minister Rao. Thank you very 
much, Mr. President. I am greatly pleased 
to be here today and to have had an oppor- 
tunity of meeting you. My fellow citizens of 
India join me in conveying to you, Mr. Presi- 
dent, and to the citizens of this great country 
our warm greetings and friendship. 

As the President has already told you, our 
talks today were held in an extremely friendly 
atmosphere. They were constructive, useful, 
and candid, as discussion between friends 
should be. We discussed international issues 
of concern to both sides, as also ways and 
means of strengthening bilateral ties. 

The President and I agreed that we have 
an unprecedented opportunity to free India- 
U.S. bilateral relations from the distortions 
induced by the cold war, to look for areas 
of converging interest in the changed inter- 
national situation, and work together for our 
mutual benefit. 

We reviewed the tremendous economic 
opportunities thrown up by the sweeping 
economic reforms in India. I thank you, Mr. 
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President, for your administration’s strong 
support to our endeavor. The U.S. is India’s 
largest trading partner. India is one of the 
big, emerging economies of the world, offer- 
ing vast opportunities for trade and invest- 
ment. Corporate America, too, is attracted 
by the prospects that have opened up in 
India. We will continue steadily along this 
path of economic liberalization. There will 
be no turning back. 

The United States has a crucial position 
in promoting international cooperation. As 
the first post-cold-war President of the Unit- 
ed States, you, Mr. President, have a special 
role to play in this regard. I’m happy to note 
in this context that Indo-U.S. cooperation 
flourishes in many areas in bilateral and mul- 
tilateral, ranging from cooperation in U.N. 
peacekeeping and our joint advocacy of the 
nuclear test ban treaty to our rapidly expand- 
ing economic ties. 

As the growth and size of the Indian econ- 
omy expands with the stimulus of inter- 
national linkages and competition, we expect 
India to be in a position to make increasingly 
important contributions to the shaping of the 
world in both its political and economic di- 
mensions. We look forward to working with 
the U.S. administration on the many areas 
in which our interests converge. 

The United States and India are the 
world’s largest democracies. We share many 
cherished ideals and values. None are more 
important than democracy, individual liberty, 
and rule of law. My discussions with Presi- 
dent Clinton have strengthened my convic- 
tion that our two nations can work together 
closely for international peace and develop- 
ment. 

Mr. President, I thank you for your gra- 
cious invitation and your generous remarks. 
I shall cherish your warm hospitality, your 
vision, and our stimulating discussion. I look 
forward to working with you to further 
strengthen Indo-U.S. relations. I would also 
like to take this opportunity of wishing you 
success in your very important tasks. 

And finally, Mr. President, I had the pleas- 
ure to invite you to visit India. You graciously 
accepted it. Please come at the time of your 
convenience. 

Thank you. 

The President. Thank you. 
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Let me say I'd like to alternate questions 
between the American and the Indian press. 
So we'll begin with Helen [Helen Thomas, 
United Press International] and then Terry 
[Terence Hunt, Associated Press]. Go ahead. 


North Korea 


Q. Mr. President, U.N. inspectors in 
North Korea say there’s evidence that spent 
fuel rods are being withdrawn from a nuclear 
reactor, raising these concerns that it’s going 
to be reprocessed into plutonium for a nu- 
clear weapon. How serious is this develop- 
ment? And is it still your position that North 
Korea must not be allowed to make a nuclear 
bomb? 

The President. Let me tell you, first of 
all, I have nothing to add to what I said when 
I met with the Joint Chiefs this morning 
about that. I want to make sure that I have 
the facts from the inspectors and that the 
facts are there. When I know what the facts 
are, I will then make a statement about them. 

I think it would be an error for North 
Korea to continue to thwart these inspections 
after they have agreed to comply with them. 
But I want to know what the facts are. And 
when I do, then I will make a more definitive 
statement. 

Yes, sir. 


India 


Q. Mr. President, would you say after your 
talks with the Prime Minister that some of 
the problems which have dogged Indo- 
American relations, but no outcome, but in 
other words, the areas of agreement are so 
large that you can afford to play down the 
areas of the disagreement or leave them aside 
for future reference? And also, you men- 
tioned the global partnership, and in that 
connection I'd like to ask you about the state- 
ment made by the new Ambassador—Am- 
bassador-designate—that if India is included 
in the Security Council, it will undermine co- 
hesion. When you have a strong partner like 
India, why should it undermine cohesion? 
And if the largest democracy in the world 
cannot be a member of Security Council, 
then who can be? 

I also have a question for the Prime Min- 
ister—wait, wait—the question is that in 
India, people said that President Clinton is 
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going to twist your arm. I want to ask you 
what is the state of your arm after your talks 
today? 

The President. I can answer you the three 
questions very quickly. Or at least two, and 
then you had one for the Prime Minister. 

First of all, when two nations are friends, 
it doesn’t mean that they agree on everything 
or that they should. But in the context of 
their friendly relationships, they are then 
able to discuss differences, problems, or is- 
sues between them. We discussed in a very, 
I think, open way all the things that you 
might imagine we discussed today. But I have 
been disturbed by the apparent either strain 
or perhaps the better word is limitation on 
the relationships between the U.S. and India 
as reported in the press, not only here but 
in your country. 

We have a very great stake, it seems to 
me, in the end of the cold war in having not 
only a friendly relationship but a constructive 
and operating relationship—we, the two 
great democracies, with a great future to- 
gether. And we emphasized that positive 
today, not in any way not dealing with other 
issues of difficulty, but knowing that it all 
has to be put in a proper context in the inter- 
ests of the American people and in the inter- 
ests of the Indian people. 

Secondly, with regard to the Security 
Council issue, that is an issue that I think 
the United States should keep an open mind 
on. We have been on record—I have person- 
ally and our administration has—for some 
considerable amount of time favoring perma- 
nent membership for Germany and for 
Japan, who were our two principal opponents 
in World War II and who since then have 
built enormous economic superpowers in the 
context of peaceful countries, not on the 
backs of military domination, not even with 
the development of nuclear weapons but ba- 
sically because of their enormous ability to 
develop the capacities of their people. 

That does not mean that I think we should 
have a definitive position prohibiting any- 
body else from participating in that way. I 
think that’s something we should keep an 
open mind on. 

Prime Minister Rao. | think I owe you 
an answer. My arm is absolutely intact. The 
President didn’t even touch it. [Laughter] 
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The President. I’m very grateful you said 
that, Mr. Prime Minister, in more ways than 
one. 

Go ahead, Helen. 


Human Rights 


Q. You've met with your foreign policy ad- 
visers today, and maybe it’s misunderstood, 
but there’s a widespread perception that you 
really don’t have a definable, resolute foreign 
policy, that it’s ad hoc, crisis to crisis, village 
to village. Is that true? 

Mr. Prime Minister, there are widespread 
allegations of Indian human rights violations 
in Kashmir. Are they true? 

Prime Minister Rao. No. They're not 
true. 

The President. No. [Laughter] 


Foreign Policy 


Q. [Inaudible] 

The President. No, the answer is no. Let 
me—wait—if you want to say that this ad- 
ministration has not waved a magic wand and 
solved all the problems that I dealt with, that 
I was given when I came to office, that’s one 
thing. But to say that we don’t have a clear 
policy which says our first priority is the safe- 
ty and security of the American people; in 
that context we need to continue the work 
that we are doing with Russia to denuclearize 
the other former republics, the republics of 
the former Soviet Union, and to reduce the 
nuclear threat—and we are doing that; that 
we then have a serious issue in terms of 
maintaining our security commitments in the 
Asian-Pacific region and dealing with the Ko- 
rean issue—we are doing that—and we have 
done it, I think, with remarkable consistency 
in the face of attempts, rhetorical attempts 
by others to try to tilt the balance one way 
or the other; that we have a new national 
security interest, or a renewed national secu- 
rity interest in promoting economic growth 
and democracy and partnerships which we 
have manifested with NAFTA, with GATT, 
with the APEC meeting, with the Summit 
of the Americas; that from the beginning of 
my campaign for President, I said that we 
should not introduce ground troops into 
Bosnia but that we should try to do what we 
can to stop ethnic cleansing and to increase 
the multinational efforts, led by the Euro- 
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peans who have primary interests there, to 
bring an end to the fighting on honorable 
and ‘decent terms—we have certainly done 
that. And the initiative taken by the Ameri- 
cans and by my administration led to the ac- 
tions that NATO has taken, has funded and 
carried out the longest humanitarian airlift 
ever in our history, and is in large measure 
responsible for the progress that has been 
made there. 

Now, the fighting in Bosnia continues; the 
fighting in Haiti continues. I continue to try 
to + teak for new solutions. If we look for new 
solutions when old solutions don’t work, does 
that mean we don’t have a coherent foreign 
policy? I don’t think so. So I dispute that. 
I think we have made remarkable progress 
in the Middle East, another place where our 
national interests are plainly at stake, where 
the Secretary of State has plainly done a very 
good job and has the dialog between Syria 
ae Israel further along than it has ever been, 
as far as I know. And we have played a very 
constructive role in the progress that has 
been made in the agreement between the 
PLO and Israel with regard to Jericho and 
Gaza. So I feel good about those things. 

Do we still have some problems that we 
had the day I showed up? Yes, we do, and 
I guess the day I leave office we'll still have 
some problems. And if we last another 218 
years, we'll still have some problems. But I 
think we are moving aggressively to address 
these. So that’s <ill—no is as good an answer 
as that. 


Kashmir 


Q. My question is, Mr. President, to you 
regarding Kashmir, and it is in two parts. Re- 
cently a report was released by State Depart- 
ment in which it said, and I quote, “There 
were credible reports in 1993 of official Paki- 
stani support to Kashmiri militants, who un- 
dertook attacks of terrorism in India-con- 
trolled Kashmir,” unquote. Last year, the 
House Republican Task Force on Terrorism 
branded Pakistan as a terrorist state. My 
question is, will U.S. now put Pakistan back 
on the list of states that sponsor terrorism? 
With all the radical statements made by State 
Department, what is your stand, Mr. Presi- 


dent, on Kashmir now? 
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The President. Well, since the spring of 
last year, based on our best evidence, official 
Pakistani material support to the Kashmiri 
militants has dropped. The Secretary of State 
concluded last July and again this past Janu- 
ary that the available evidence did not war- 
rant a finding that Pakistan—and I’ve got the 
exact language here—has repeatedly pro- 
vided support for acts of international terror- 
ism. Plainly there is still assistance to the 
militants by private parties in Pakistan. And 
all I can tell you is we will have to continue 
to monitor that situation and deal with it 
based on the facts as we see them. 

The ultimate answer there is for these two 
great nations to get together and resolve that. 


China 

Q. This kind of follows the question that 
Helen raised before. At one point, you made 
it sound as if giving China most-favored-na- 
tion status was going to be a pretty easy deci- 
sion. Why has it taken so long to come to 
this decision, and what are some of the fac- 
tors that are going into your decisionmaking 
on this right now? And can you tell us about 
Mr. Armacost’s mission a little bit? 

The President. First of all, it’s the deci- 
sion of great moment for this country that 
involves not only the economic interests of 
the American people and the people of 
China and the human rights interests of the 
people of China and the human rights com- 
mitments of the American people and our 
Government but also enormous national se- 
curity interests and international security 
considerations for a long time to come across 
a broad range of areas. So it is a very impor- 
tant issue. 

Secondly, the decision is due to be made, 
based on facts as they exist, moving up to 
the deadline of June 3d; so it would have 
been inappropriate to make the decision in 
January, February, or March based on that, 
based on the Executive order, and also the 
ongoing contacts we had with China. 

Thirdly, I can’t comment on the question 
you asked with regard to Mr. Armacost, be- 
cause we have had a number of people who 
have gone to China, who have discussed the 
issues relating to this matter with the Chi- 
nese. And we are continuing to have discus- 
sions with the Chinese. That’s the final an- 
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swer to your question. The reason that I have 
not made my statement yet is that we have 
not concluded our discussions with the Chi- 
nese. And I think anything I say about them 
until we have concluded them would be inap- 
propriate. 


India 

Q. How far advanced do you think India’s 
nuclear program is, and how many bombs 
do you think India possesses? 

The President. 1 think you asked the 
wrong person that. I don’t think I can or 
should comment on that. 


Haiti 

Q. Mr. President, you have said that all 
options are open with regard to Haiti. Can 
you tell us if that’s correct—if, or what, the 
American interests would be in using military 
action inherent in that threat, and how that 
differs from Rwanda, say, or Bosnia, where 
you have specifically ruled out the possibility 
of using U.S. troops? 

The President. In Bosnia, since February 
of 1993, I have said that the United States 
should contribute to a multinational NATO 
effort to enforce a peace agreement, if one 
is reached. 

Q. In a possible combat situation 

The President. The difference is, first of 
all—again, I say, I think it is a mistake for 
an American President to discuss hypo- 
thetical uses of force. But we plainly have 
a significant interest in Haiti. First, it’s in our 
backyard. Second, we've got a million Hai- 
tian-Americans. Third, we've got several 
thousand Americans in Haiti. Fourth, we be- 
lieve drugs are coming through Haiti to the 
United States. Fifth, we face the possibility, 
continuous possibility, of a massive outflow 
of Haitian migrants to the United States; they 
were free to do so because of conditions in 
Haiti. So we have a lot of very significant 
interests there. Sixth, Haiti and Cuba are the 
only two nondemocracies left in our hemi- 
sphere, and unlike Cuba, Haiti at least had 
an election and voted overwhelmingly for a 
democratic government, which has been de- 
nied. : 
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India 


Q. After this summit, are there differences 
between India and the U.S.? NPT and 
human rights, have they narrowed down, or 
does it stand where it is? 

The President. | wouldn't say they have 
narrowed down, but I think they should be 
seen in the context of the whole relationship. 
We both support a comprehensive test ban 
treaty. We both support an end to the pro- 
duction of fissile materials for nuclear weap- 
ons. If we did both those things, that would 
dramatically reduce the prospect of nuclear 
development anywhere in the world if, in 
fact, those treaties were adhered to by every- 
one and enforced. 

We have some things that we have agreed 
to continue to discuss with regard to the 
human rights issue and the proliferation 
issue, and we will continue to discuss them. 
But I think what you should say is, the dif- 
ferences remain, but in the context of our 
common interests and our common values, 
we believe they can be managed in a very 
constructive way and still allow this relation- 
ship to grow and strengthen. 


Welfare Reform 


Q. Mr. President, if 1 could ask you a do- 
mestic question. Welfare reform, which has 
been delayed repeatedly over these 
months—so many of your colleagues, or so 
many Democrats in Congress say health care 
reform should have the priority now, that if 
you do go forward with the welfare reform 
package, in terms of financing, that would 
muddy the waters, make it more difficult to 
get health care reform. Since welfare reform 
is dependent, as you often say, on health care 
reform, why not simply delay welfare reform 
a little bit longer so you get health care first? 

The President. Well, first let me say, Con- 
gress, just as it did last year when we had 
the most productive first year of a Presidency 
in 40 years, I guess, Congress has a lot to 
do. They've already passed major education 
reform, school-to-work, Goals 2000, Head 
Start expansion. They still have to deal with 
lobby reform, campaign finance reform, most 
importantly to me, the crime bill, as well as 
the health care issue. 

But as you have seen with health care or 
with welfare reform, introducing a piece of 
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legislation starts a process that does not finish 
in a week or a month. And I think the out- 
lines of the principles that I have embraced 
on welfare reform are very well known. In- 
deed, my own views on this are not markedly 
different from the bill introduced by Mr. 
McCurdy and others except for the way that 
I would propose to pay for it. 

And so I think that putting out in the late 
spring—we’re a little later than I thought 
we'd be; I thought we'd have this bill out 
around the first of May—but putting out the 
bill so that the Congress can see it and see 
what I think ought to be done and how I 
would propose to pay for it and so the Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike can evaluate it, 
is an appropriate thing to do. It might catch 
fire; the whole thing might catch fire. We 
might have a bipartisan consensus to move 
the bill in a hurry and get it this year. I 
wouldn’t write that off. But I don’t see that 
that will undermine health care. 

It is, however—the flipside is true. Until 
you find a way to provide health coverage 
for all workers, you will never have full wel- 
fare reform because you're going to have 
people staying on welfare because that’s the 
only way their kids can get health care. And 
you're going to have the anomaly of people 
getting off welfare, taking low-wage jobs, giv- 
ing up their health coverage so they can earn 
taxes to pay for the health care of the people 
who stayed on welfare. So that is the more 
important issue for the long run. But I don’t 
believe that my introducing my plan will un- 
dermine our ability to achieve health care re- 
form this year. 


Nuclear Nonproliferation 


Q. Mr. President, Israel is known to pos- 
sess nuclear arms, but the U.S. doesn’t seem 
to be doing anything about it, while there 
is a lot of pressure on countries like India. 
Why this double standard? 

The President. Well, first of all, sir, we 
are trying to deal with the international nu- 
clear problems. But we also believe very 
strongly that the fewer countries who be- 
come nuclear powers, the better off we're 
all going to be. 

And if there is a system in which the secu- 
rity of nations who think they may have to 
develop nuclear weapons to protect them- 
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selves can have their security guaranteed in 
other ways, we think that that’s our job to 
try to put the system out there, to put those 
alternatives out there, so that people will see 
it is not in their long-term security interest 
to develop such weapons. That’s our position. 

What we’re trying to do is to keep the 
number of people in the nuclear club as small 
as possible and then reduce the nuclear arse- 
nals that they have, including our own. As 
you know, we've worked hard to reduce our 
own with the Russians. 

So that is our position. But our position 
further is that no one should be asked to put 
their own security at risk to achieve that. So 
any dialog we have with India on this would 
be in the context of what is pivotal for India’s 
security: How can we enhance your security, 
not diminish it? It would be wrong for the 
United States to tell your great nation, or the 
smallest nation on the face of the Earth, that 
we recommend a course of action for them 
that would reduce security. We should be in 
the business of increasing security. 

But I believe you can increase your secu- 
rity and avoid becoming a nuclear power. 
Japan did it. Germany did it. A lot of other 
countries have done it. We can do it together. 

Thank you. 


Note: The President’s 57th news conference 
began at 2:04 p.m. in the East Room at the White 
House. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of this news conference. 


Nomination for an Associate 
Director of the United States 
Information Agency 


May 19, 1994 


The President today announced his intent 
to nominate Barry Fulton as Associate Direc- 
tor for the United States Information Agen- 
cy’s (USIA’s) new Information Bureau. 

“I am pleased to name Barry Fulton to 
serve as the first Associate Director of this 
new Bureau,” the President said. “He was 
instrumental in the development of the new 
Information Bureau and is uniquely qualified 
to lead USIA’s information programs in a 
changing global environment.” 
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Note: A biography of the nominee was made 
available by the Office of the Press Secretary. 


Proclamation 6692—National 
Maritime Day, 1994 


May 19, 1994 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Soon, our Nation and much of the world 
will pause to remember the historic events 
that took place 50 years ago—events that se- 
cured the freedom we have long enjoyed. As 
we honor the heroes of D-Day and World 
War II, it is fitting to include among them 
the civilian American merchant mariners 
who sailed in harm’s way to supply the needs 
of our Allied fighting forces. More than 700 
cargo ships and 6,000 seafarers were lost to 
enemy action. Their sacrifices were crucial 
to victory, as were the unparalleled efforts 
of American shipbuilding. 

The world has changed in many ways in 
the last half century, but America remains 
a maritime Nation. We depend upon ocean 
vessels to transport the vast majority of our 
huge international trade, which continues to 
expand. We also consistently rely on sea 
power to support our military forces. 

As we look to the future, it is vital to main- 
tain an American presence in the movement 
of our international commerce and to retain 
the capability of building ships. During the 
past year, this Administration has proposed, 
and is implementing programs to ensure, the 
future of America’s maritime industries. 

Last October, we announced a five-step 
plan to strengthen the American shipbuilding 
industry and to make it more competitive in 
the international market. Our plan promotes 
innovative, standardized ship designs that 
will reduce costs through state-of-the-art 
technology and series production methods. 

In March, we sent the Congress the Mari- 
time Security and Trade Act of 1994. Its en- 
actment will ensure that United States flag 
merchant ships will maintain their role in car- 
rying a significant portion of our vast trade 
and that American ships and American sea- 
farers will continue to provide reliable sealift 
support in national emergencies. 
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Our Nation is charting a new course, rein- 
forcing our heritage as a great maritime 
power and supporting our interests as the 
world’s leading international trader. 

In recognition of the importance of the 
U.S. Merchant Marine, the Congress, by a 
joint resolution approved May 20, 1933, has 
designated May 22 of each year as “National 
Maritime Day” and has authorized and re- 
quested the President to issue annually a 
proclamation calling for its appropriate ob- 
servance. 

Now, Therefore, I, William J. Clinton, 
President of the United States of America, 
do hereby proclaim May 22, 1994, as Na- 
tional Maritime Day. I urge the people of 
the United States to observe this day with 
appropriate programs, ceremonies, and ac- 
tivities and by displaying the flag of the Unit- 
ed States at their homes and other appro- 
priate places. I also request that all ships sail- 
ing under the American flag dress ship on 
that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this nineteenth day of May, in the 
year of our Lord nineteen hundred and nine- 
ty-four, and of the Independence of the Unit- 
ed States of America the two hundred and 
eighteenth. 


William J. Clinton 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Register, 
4:29 p.m., May 20, 1994] 


NotE: This proclamation was released by the Of- 
fice of the Press Secretary on May 20, and it was 
published in the Federal Register on May 24. 


Remarks on the Death of Jacqueline 
Kennedy Onassis 


May 20, 1994 


On this sad occasion, Hillary and I join 
our Nation in mourning the loss of Jac- 
queline Kennedy Onassis. Jackie Kennedy 
Onassis was a model of courage and dignity 
for all Americans and all the world. 

More than any other woman of her time, 
she captivated our Nation and the world with 
her intelligence, her elegance, and her grace. 
Even in the face of impossible tragedy, she 
carried the grief of her family and our entire 
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Nation with a calm power that somehow re- 
assured all the rest of us. 

As First Lady, Mrs. Onassis had an uncom- 
mon appreciation of the culture that awak- 
ened us to all the beauty of our own heritage. 
She loved art and music, poetry and books, 
history and architecture, and all matters that 
enrich the human spirit. She was equally pas- 
sionate about improving the human condi- 
tion. She abhorred discrimination of all 
kinds. And through small, quiet gestures, she 
stirred the Nation’s conscience. She was the 
first First Lady to hire a mentally retarded 
employee here at the White House. And she 
made certain for the first time that minority 
children were all welcome in the White 
House nursery. 

She and President Kennedy embodied 
such vitality, such optimism, such pride in 
our Nation, they inspired an entire genera- 
tion of young Americans to see the nobility 
of helping others and to get involved in pub- 
lic service. 

When I became President, I was fortunate 
enough to get to know Mrs. Onassis better, 
and to see her and her children as friends 
as well as important American history models 
and good citizens. I can say that, as much 
as anything else today, I am grateful for her 
incredible generosity to Hillary and to Chel- 
sea, the way she shared her thoughts on ev- 
erything from how to raise children in the 
White House to ideas about historic preser- 
vation, to her favorite current books. 

We hope that Mrs. Onassis’ children, John 
and Caroline, and her grandchildren find sol- 
ace in the extraordinary contribution she 
made to our country. Our thoughts and pray- 
ers are with her children and grandchildren 
and her entire family as we grieve over the 
passing of a cherished friend. 


Note: The President spoke at 7:39 a.m. in the 
Jacqueline Kennedy Garden at the White House. 
A tape was not available for verification of the 
content of these remarks. 


Remarks to the Community in San 
Bernardino, California 


May 20, 1994 


Thank you very much. Thank you, Senator 
Feinstein, for that fine introduction, Senator 
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Boxer, Congressman Brown, and Congress- 
man Lewis. I’m glad to see Supervisor Jerry 
Eaves; he’s already been to see me in Wash- 
ington. Mayor Minor, it’s good to see you. 
We talked on the phone about law enforce- 
ment not very long ago. I was thinking, when 
I saw Mr. Larson up here talking, he’s about 
a head taller than I am; he could run any 
airport in the country for me. [Laughter] I 
kind of like that. 

And I also want to thank our Secretary of 
the Air Force, Sheila Widnall, for being here 
and for the very poignant remarks that she 
made about the importance of these military 
bases to our communities and our life here. 
I would like to say also a special word of 
appreciation for the intense efforts that the 
California delegation has made to bring to 
bear in the Oval Office the needs of the peo- 
ple of California. I know you thought that 
Senator Feinstein was being somewhat ag- 
gressive here on the public forum. That is 
nothing compared to what I hear in private. 
[Laughter] If you’ve never been worked on 
by Feinstein and Boxer at one time, just 
imagine if somebody took a huge fingernail 
file and applied it to your head. Sooner or 
later you just say, “All Tight, whatever you 
want, take it and run.” [Laughter] I'd like 
to say a special word of thanks, too, to George 
Brown for his brilliant leadership in the fields 
of science and technology, trying to help us 
to modernize the economy in ways that can 
only help. And I want to say a particular word 
of thanks to Jerry Lewis for his work with 
me on a number of issues and for his kind 
comments today and for holding out the 
prospect that we can still bridge some of the 
awful partisan divide that still paralyzes 
Washington too often. I thank him for what 
he said, especially thank him for what he said 
about Jacqueline Kennedy Onassis. 

This is a very sad day for my wife and for 
my daughter and for me because, in addition 
to being a very important figure in our Na- 
tion, she was a personal friend of ours. Last 
summer, and on our family vacation, we had 
one of the most wonderful days I ever spent 
with Jackie and her daughter, Caroline, and 
her son-in-law and her brother-in-law and a 
number of members of her family. She was 
an astonishing woman who I think did a re- 
markable thing in raising two very fine chil- 
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dren in what could have been the destructive 
public glare of the spotlight. 

I'd like to just echo one thing that Jerry 
said. When President Kennedy was elected, 
he inspired a whole generation of Americans, 
I think, without regard to party, with the 
promise that public life could be a noble and 
good thing and that together we could make 
a difference. The country had grown some- 
what weary after the burdens of World War 
II and then the war in Korea, and he said 
we ought to get moving again; we ought to 
get the country moving again. And people 
felt good about it, even when they disagreed 
about the specifics. The main reason I ran 
for President is that I thought we ought to 
get the country moving again and that we 
ought to pull the country together again. 

I'll never forget the day I came to the In- 
land Empire and played in that big softball 
game. Some of you might have been there. 
It wasn’t my best softball game, but it was 
one of my better days. And I left that crowd 
thinking, “You know, this is America. We are 
a very diverse country, but we’re at our best 
when we're pulling together.” And out here 
in the real world where people worry about 
base closures and their kids’ education and 
whether their streets are safe, most of our 
problems do not have an answer that pulls 
us hard to the left or the right or calls for 
a label of party or philosophy. And most of 
them can only be solved if we air our dif- 
ferences in a civilized and honest and listen- 
ing way and then pull together and work to- 
gether. 

I was afraid in 1992 that we weren't doing 
what we needed to do to go into the 21st 
century. The deficit was going up when it 
ought to be going down. Unemployment was 
going up when it ought to be going down. 
We weren't adequately preparing our work- 
ers and our children. We weren't investing 
in new technologies. We weren’t coming to 
grips with the demands of change. And noth- 
ing made it more clear to me than an experi- 
ence I had as Governor of my own State deal- 
ing with a base closing, when a base closed 
in a part of my State that already had double- 
digit unemployment before it closed. And 
they told me that I could have some of this 
land for a public park but not to put people 
back to work. They told me that we’d have 
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to come up with all kinds of money if we 
wanted to convert the base, and the whole 
area, as I said, had double-digit unemploy- 
ment before the base closed. 

Well, we tried to change all that. Our eco- 
nomic plans got the deficit going down and 
unemployment going down—3 million new 
jobs in 16 months. We'll have, if the Congress 
passes this plan—and I believe they will pass 
this one on a bipartisan basis—for the first 
time since Harry Truman was President, the 
deficit will go down for 3 years in a row. And 
that’s something that America can be proud 
of. 

And we came up with this new strategy 
to try to help people who had won the cold 
war for us but were losing the aftermath be- 
cause of base closings deal with that. You’ve 
heard a little bit about it today. The an- 
nouncement of the DFAS center here and 
in three other places in California is a symbol 
of that. But I want you to know how it came 
about. When I became President, I knew that 
the Defense Department had plans to col- 
lapse over 300 very small data processing 
centers into some smaller number, perhaps 
as few as 8, perhaps as many as 13. And I 
said, “Well, what are the economies of this?” 
And they had basically opened the bidding 
process, again, inviting communities to put 
up as much money as they could in facilities 
and other things to get these things. And it 
seemed to me that that was wrong, because 
this was a defense investment after years and 
years of defense disinvestment in commu- 
nities all over the country. And I know how 
a small investment like this can really 
jumpstart a whole economy and what it can 
do to the psychology of a community. 

So we decided that we would go back and 
change the DFAS process, not to pick com- 
munities—we didn’t know who would win 
and who wouldn’t—but to give special con- 
sideration to communities that had suffered 
from base closings. And we also learned that 
the economies of this were such that we 
could do 25 and save about as much money 
as we could if we just did 10 or 12. So we 
decided that we would do that. 

You were the victor in that process, partly 
because you had the talent and the resources 
and because you had a base closing. So you 
didn’t have to win a bazaar; all you had to 
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do was to show that you could do the job, 
you could do a very fine job, and that you 
had suffered griev ously from the base closing 
process. That. I think, was the right thing 
to do. 

The second thing we did was to change 
the rules for how we handled these bases. 
Under the old rule, we could give away bases 
free, as I said, for new parks but not for new 
jobs. Under our plan we give planning grants 
to communities that put together groups like 
this; we speed up the environmental cleanup; 
we cut a lot of the redtape, and we focus 
on creating new jobs. 

As you know, about 1,300 acres, if I re- 
member my briefing right, has already been 
approved here for your new San Bernardino 
International Airport. There will be a few 
other acres approved in the course of this 
year for good public purposes, dealing with 
parks and education and other problems that 
you have. And we are working now on the 
neogitations for the transfer of the land 
which will permit economic development of 
all kinds. 

The thing I want to say to you is that nor- 
mally when a politician comes to a place like 
this, the emphasis is on what we are giving 
to you. And what we gave to you here was 
the DFAS center. Now, I’m proud of that, 
but you got it because you deserve it. You 
got it because you lost a base and because 
you have the capacity to do it. 

But over the long run—and I predict 10 
years from now you all will look back on this 
and agree with me—as important as that 
DFAS center is, the far more important thing 
we have done is to change the rules by which 
this base is given back to you because that 
empowers you to create your own future with 
a resource that rightfully belongs to you. And 
you should be very proud of that today. 

When I leave here, I’m going over to 
UCLA to speak at their convocation, and I'll 
try to remember that the most important 
thing for young people at graduation time 
is that the speaker be brief. [Laughter] But 
I'll be thinking about you over there and the 
spirit of John and Jackie Kennedy and the 
simple idea that the future is something that 
none of us can ever take for granted, that 
we always have to make for ourselves, for 
our children, and for our grandchildren. 
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If I could leave that legacy as President, 
if I could make the American people feel 
good about embracing the changes that we’re 
confronting, instead of feeling threatened by 
them, and believe again that by pulling to- 
gether across all the lines that divide us, we 
can solve our problems and seize our oppor- 
tunities, that would be a legacy worth leaving. 
More important than any specific project, my 
fellow Americans, we have to believe in our 
better selves again. We cannot be, we cannot 
be distracted, divided, diverted, dragged 
down. This is a time for uplift, for looking 
to the future, and for pulling together. You 
have proved that it works. Let us do it for 
all America. 

Thank you, and God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:32 a.m. at the 
San Bernardino International Airport. In his re- 
marks, he referred to Jerry Eaves, county super- 
visor and chair of the Reuse Project; Swen Larson, 
president, International Airport Authority, San 
Bernardino International Airport; and Mayor Tom 
Minor. A tape was not available for verification 
of the content of these remarks. 


Letter to Congressional Leaders on 
Army Readiness for Regional 
Conflict 


May 20, 1994 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

As required in section 403 of the 1994 Na- 
tional Defense Authorization Act, I am here- 
by certifying that the Army is capable of pro- 
viding sufficient forces (excluding forces en- 
gaged in peacekeeping operations and other 
operations other than war) to carry out two 
major regional conflicts nearly simulta- 
neously, in accordance with the National 
Military Strategy. 

Moreover, the attached report specifies 
the active Army units anticipated to deploy 
within the first 75 days in response to a major 
regional conflict that are currently engaged 
in peacekeeping operations and other oper- 
ations other than war. The report also speci- 
fies my estimate of the time required to rede- 
ploy and retrain those forces. 

Sincerely, 


William J. Clinton 
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Note: Identical letters were sent to Thomas S. 
Foley, Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
and Albert Gore, Jr., President of the Senate. 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The following list includes the President’s public 
schedule and other items of general interest an- 
nounced by the Office of the Press Secretary and 
not included elsewhere in this issue. 





May 14 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
Indianapolis, IN. Following his arrival, he 
met with Prime Minister Albert Reynolds of 
Ireland at the Mount Helm Baptist Church. 

In the evening, the President returned to 
Washington, DC. 

The President announced that the Con- 
gressional Medal of Honor would be pre- 
sented posthumously in a White House cere- 
mony on May 23 to M. Sgt. Gary I. Gordan 
and Sfc. Randall D. Shughart, who were 
killed in action in Mogadishu, Somalia, on 
October 3, 1993. 


May 18 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Robert A. Pastor to be Ambassador 
to the Republic of Panama. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate John Shattuck, Ashton Carter, and 
Charles Meissner as members of the Com- 
mission on Security and Cooperation in Eu- 
rope. 


May 19 

The President announced his appointment 
of Benjamin O. Davis and Jeffrey H. Smith 
as members of the Board of Visitors of the 
U.S. Military Academy. 


May 20 

In the morning, the President traveled to 
San Bernardino, CA. 

In the afternoon, he traveled to Los Ange- 
les, CA, where he attended the 75th anniver- 
sary convocation at the University of Califor- 
nia, Los Angeles. 
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In the evening, the President attended a 
reception for Senator Dianne Feinstein at a 
private residence in Beverly Hills. 

The President announced his intention to 
nominate Harold A. Monteau to be Chair- 
man of the National Indian Gaming Commis- 
sion and the appointment of Lacy H. Thorn- 
burg to serve as an associate member of the 
Commission. 

The President announced the appoint- 
ment of James W. Wold as Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Defense and Director of the De- 
fense Prisoners of War/Missing in Action Of- 
fice. 

The White House announced the Presi- 
dent will met with President Abdou Diouf 
of Senegal on May 23 at the White House. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promotions of 
members of the Uniformed Services, nominations 
to the Service Academies, or nominations of For- 
eign Service officers. 





Submitted May 16 


Mary Ann Casey, 

of Colorado, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, class of Minister-Counselor, 
to be Ambassador Extraordinary and Pleni- 
potentiary of the United States of America 
to the Republic of Tunisia. 


Submitted May 17 


Stephen G. Breyer, 

of Massachusetts, to be an Associate Justice 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, 
vice Harry A. Blackmun. 


Michael Nacht, 

of Maryland, to be an Assistant Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Linton F. Brooks, resigned. 


Amy Sands, 

of California, to be an Assistant Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Manfred Eimer. 
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Lawrence Scheinman, 

of New York, to be an Assistant Director of 
the U.S. Arms Control and Disarmament 
Agency, vice Bradley Gordon, resigned. 


Phyllis Nichamoff Segal, 

of Massachusetts, to be a member of the 
Federal Labor Relations Authority for a term 
of 5 years expiring July 1, 1999, vice Jean 
McKee, term expiring. 


Submitted May 18 


Raymond Edwin Mabus, Jr., 

of Mississippi, to be Ambassador Extraor- 
dinary and Plenipotentiary of the United 
States of America to the Kingdom of Saudi 
Arabia. 


Paul Steven Miller, 

of California, to be a member of the Equal 
Employment Opportunity Commission for a 
term expiring July 1, 1998, vice Joy Cherian, 
resigned. 


John W. Caldwell, 

of Georgia, to be U.S. Marshal for the South- 
ern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice Jimmy C. Carter. 


Robert Henry McMichael, 

of Georgia, to be U.S. Marshal for the North- 
ern District of Georgia for the term of 4 
years, vice Lynn H. Duncan. 


Roy Allen Smith, 

of Ohio, to be U.S. Marshal for the Southern 
District of Ohio for the term of 4 years, vice 
Robert W. Foster. 


David William Troutman, 

of Ohio, to be U.S. Marshal for the Northern 
District of Ohio for the term of 4 years, vice 
Albert Z. Moore. 


Submitted May 19 


Julie D. Belaga, 

of Connecticut, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
the United States for the remainder of the 
term expiring January 20, 1995, vice Cecil 
B. Thompson. 

Julie D. Belaga, 


of Connecticut, to be a member of the Board 
of Directors of the Export-Import Bank of 
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the United States for a term expiring January 
20, 1999 (reappointment). 


Joseph F. Vivona, 
of New Jersey, to be Chief Financial Officer, 
Department of Energy (new position). 


Rachel Worby, 

of West Virginia, to be a member of the Na- 
tional Council on the Arts for a term expiring 
September 3, 1998, vice Ardis Krainik, term 
expired. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the Office 
of the Press Secretary that are neither printed as 
items nor covered by entries in the Digest of 
Other White House Announcements. 





Released May 16 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on Haiti 


Released May 17 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


Statement by Special Counsel to the Presi- 
dent Lloyd Cutler on the President’s public 
financial disclosure report 


Released May 18 


Transcript of a press briefing by Press Sec- 
retary Dee Dee Myers 


White House statement on proposed in- 
creases in Federal funding for homeless pro- 
grams in individual cities 


Released May 20 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the President’s planned meeting 
with President Abdou Diouf of Senegal on 
May 23 


Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on the President’s appointment of 
Melissa F. Wells as his special representative 
on Sudan 
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Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on Presidential election results in Ma- 
lawi 

Statement by Press Secretary Dee Dee 
Myers on U.S.-UNHCR cooperation on Hai- 
tian migrants 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved May 16 


H.R. 4204 / Public Law 103-249 

To designate the Federal building located at 
711 Washington Street in Boston, Massachu- 
setts, as the “Jean Mayer Human Nutrition 
Research Center on Aging” 


H.J. Res. 239 / Public Law 103-250 
To authorize the President to proclaim Sep- 
tember 1994 as “Classical Music Month” 
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S.J. Res. 146 / Public Law 103-251 
Designating May 1, 1994, through May 7, 
1994, as “National Walking Week” 


Approved May 18 


S. 2000 / Public Law 103-252 
Human Services Amendments of 1994 


Approved May 19 


H.R. 1134 / Public Law 103-253 
Clear Creek County, Colorado, Public Lands 
Transfer Act of 1993 


H.R. 1727 / Public Law 103-254 
Arson Prevention Act of 1994 


S.341 / Public Law 103-255 

To provide for a land exchange between the 
Secretary of Agriculture and Eagle and Pitkin 
Counties in Colorado, and for other purposes 
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